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THE BISHOP AND THE FOOTBALL 


T was all the Bishop’s fault. But for his love of outdoor sport and 

| his belief in the soul-saving influence of healthy competition, a 

mild Rugby game might still be played on Saturdays under the 
shadow of the mountains that encircle Fort Carnarvon in Fiji. But the 
great match of The Church v. The Army, for which I assert the Bishop 
alone was responsible, has made the very name of football a byword 
throughout the mountains: so that men sink their voices and glance 
furtively towards the door when they utter it, as becomes loyal 
Churchmen and citizens when they are constrained to recall a shameful 
story of civil tumult and disorder. It was a cruel irony that so far- 
reaching a disaster should trace its origin to a paltry game of lafo, a. 
mere parlour pitch-and-toss to make the evenings pass. Yet if it had 
not been for the lafo sweepstake it is certain that the Church would 
have left the prowess of the soldiery unchallenged, and so an unspeak- 
able scandal would have been averted. 

It happened that the Bishop chose the moment for his first visit to 
me when my partner and I were in the throes of victory at a lafo match, 
He courteously entreated us to finish our game, and was so keenly 
interested that he yielded to our importunity to take a hand himself. 
He was a high-voiced, jolly, black-bearded man of forty-five, with a 
face a little marred in intention by the loss of an eye ; and he hada 
bustling original way with him that had marked him for shepherd of 
a flock so recently added to the fold as the mountaineers of Viti-levu. 
His native name was indelicate, but having been baptised Wesley, after 
the founder of his Church, he was generally known as Wescle, the 
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nearest Fijian equivalent. He was not a Bishop, of course—the 
Wesleyan Church abhorring episcopacy ; but since the veteran 
Missionary Chairman himself was playfully referred to by the 
mission organ as the “ Methodist Bishop,” and Wesele had as good 
a right to the title in virtue of his originality, his single-minded piety, 
and his manifest authority, I shall call him Bishop for the purposes 
of this chronicle. Moreover, his duties of sustaining the weaker clergy, 
of checking the over-zealous, of whipping in the laggards, of visiting 
and preaching in every hamlet of his unwieldy see, were essentially 
episcopal. 

It was the Bishop’s misfortune that his diocese comprised the little 
quasi-military post of Fort Carnarvon, built after the war to keep the 
long arm of the Government before the hillmen’s eyes, and garrisoned 
by armed native constabulary recruited from distant provinces. The 
camp, as the centre from which civilisation was to radiate, had always 
laid claim to home rule in ecclesiastical matters, and having its own 
domestic chaplain, the excellent if over-tolerant Michael, it had ever 
resented episcopal dictation. Soldiers in all countries are gay and 
licentious, and it must be admitted that, despite Michael’s improving 
example, the kind of civilisation that radiated from the camp was not 
such as any self-respecting Bishop could approve. Once a week the 
mail orderly brought from the capital—seventy miles distant—the 
latest scandal and the newest ribaldry fashionable among the young 
bloods of the native garrison; and flash young mountaineers, coming 
in to deal at the canteen store, would shock the grey-beards of their 
villages by reciting over the evening fire lampoons upon those they 
ought most to reverence—the missionaries, the high chiefs, the very 
Governor himself. Moreover, all the soldiers depended for petty 
luxuries upon adopted “mothers,” who were shamefully youthful in 
appearance, and were more than maternally solicitous for the comfort of 
their foster-children. 

Now, the Bishop, as a man of the world, knew very well that he 
could not hope to take this stronghold of ungodliness by assault. He 
knew that it must rather be reduced by a cunning appeal to the lower 
instincts of its garrison than by one to those higher yearnings in whose 
existence there needed an effort of faith to believe. It were a proud 
citadel of Antichrist, impregnabie to all operations but the undermining 
strategy of blameless guile. He could not, as a Bishop, openly 
countenance licentious kava-drinking or excessive smoking; but he 
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could traffic with vice so far as to close his one remaining eye to 
foster-mothers, who had yearly been growing younger for the part, 
the better to vindicate the authority of the Church when he had 
established such relations with the mammon of unrighteousness thit 
his position in the citadel had become unquestioned. I knew every 
detail of his plans, because the stout chaplain Michael, finding him- 
self between the devil and the deep sea—if one may apply without 
disrespect the latter figure to a Bishop—had invoked my friendly 
advice as to how he should steer a middle course between his duty 
and his personal comfort. The Bishop had threatened him with 
penalties unless he betrayed the fortress, and Michael in his perplexity 
revealed the plot to me. “ And Wesele hopes,” he concluded, “ that 
perhaps we may save a soul or two while consorting with the soldiers.” 
I knew, therefore, why the Bishop had turned so muscular a 
Christian: why he had linked little fingers with the unregenerate 
Corporal Peter; why he travelled and preached so much that he might 
almost be said to be afflicted with the foot-and-mouth disease ; why he 
was so loud a patron of cricket and athletics, and so soothing a critic 
of the fact that the whole garrison boasted but one Communicant who 
trembled ever on the brink of dismissal. I knew what lay behind his 
jolly, tolerant laugh, and I watched him with amusement changing into 
respect for his pluck, his cunning, and his tenacity of purpose. 

The Bishop affected to be so enamoured of lafo that, when it was 
proposed to form a Christmas lafo sweepstake, in which every one, 
officers and men alike, should draw for partners, pay a shilling entrance 
fee, and fight his way to the possession of the pool, he implored me in 
his jovial way to allow him and Chaplain Michael to join. Knowing 
how lafo tends to excitement, irritation, and language that one 
is sorry for, I objected that the sweepstake should be limited to 
inmates of the camp, but he playfully carried his point, saying :— 
“We too, sir, should be counted as inmates of the camp in respect 
of your souls, of which we have the saving.” There was no fear or 
favour in the drawing of partners, and the Bishop drew my Solomon 
Island cook. I felt the incongruity more than he did, and hinted at a 
compromise ; but he would have none of it. The cook was his partner 
and they meant to win, he said, and besides, had they not had the luck 
to draw a bye? 

In lafo, an ancient Tongan game, the partners sit at opposite ends of 
a long shiny mat, each with an antagonist at his side, and endeavour so 
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to spin their discs of oiled cocoanut-shell that they stop at the extreme 
edge. When your adversary’s disc is cleverly posted, a very nice 
judgment is needed so to regulate the force of your throw as to topple 
it off and leave your own in its place. I will not linger over the details 
of the competition. I, no mean player, drew Native Officer Abel, the 
best thrower in camp, and we fought our way steadily up to the final. 
By some incredible fluke the Bishop and the cook had worsted their 
antagonists, and we stood to play them for the pool. The lafo house 
was crowded, the excitement was intense. Every throw produced a 
deafening shout from the backers, and many indefensible expressions 
were used without calling forth the slightest reproof from the crowd of 
ecclesiastics who had come to encourage their spiritual chief. Lafo is 
scored something like tennis. You begin at six, and count to ten for 
each game, and the best out of five games makes the set. The Bishop 
and the cook both threw their discs at a venture, and played havoc 
among our well-ordered pieces at every throw. The game was two all, 
nine all. I had three of my pieces ranged at the extreme edge of the 
mat, and the Bishop had his last disc to throw. Only a miracle could 
save him from defeat, and it was not a prayer he uttered as he let drive. 
Never shall I see such another stroke. It was a wild, random shy: the 
disc tripped, rolled over, kicked my largest piece in its death-struggle, 
and hung sec-sawing on the lip of the mat a hairbreadth winner, and 
the Bishop and the cook, amid vociferous congratulations, divided the 
pool—22s. 6d. apiece. 

In that supreme moment of triumph I do not think that the Bishop 
realised how much chance had to do with his victory. His cloth, his 
schemes for compassing our salvation, and his temperance vows all 
went to the wind together. He drank a bowl of kava with the Blue 
Ribbon mutely grieving on his shirt-front, and I felt I liked him the 
better for it. In his boyish enthusiasm he wanted to challenge the 
whole world, but I had had enough of lafo, and had no wish to see him 
shamed before his flock. Well, it was Christmas time! Were we to let 
the festive season pass unmarked? What did I say to races? He 
could bring into the field students of divinity who could beat the best 
of us at swimming, diving, running, throwing the cricket ball, or even 
wrestling, if we would. Nay, but we would have a Christmas dinner and 
he himself would provide the snakes—the true mountain dish. Then 
some one spoke of cricket; but the Bishop had seen the game and 
demurred. It was no game, he said, for untaught prowess such as his 
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yourg men could boast, but rather for a niggling skill. Was there no 
other game? There was! But a few weeks before some enthusiast had 
imported a football, and had set himself to teach the game to the 
garrison in Suva. Most of the men had seen it played there, and a 
second ball had found its way to the camp. We had played a few 
games with the thermometer at eighty-seven, and football might have 
waxed in popularity but for the fact that the injuries to naked feet had 
so swelled the sick list that there were never enough men to fall in for 
fatigue duty on the day following a game. In the interests of discipline 
I had discouraged the sport ; and for six weeks the ball itself had lain 
rotting in the armoury. 

At the name of “ kickball,” uttered by some one at the prompting of 
the father of evil, the Bishop’s heart leaped within him. He knew the 
game by reputation. It was a noble game, where victory was to the 
swiftest, and who swifter than his young men? Ah! how they could 
run! Kickball was like a battle, like wrestling on the move where 
each man grappled with whom he could. It was a game for warriors, 
—nay, for Gods! Little knew the poor Bishop how the mantle of 
prophecy had fallen on him, how soon his idle metaphor of the battle- 
field was to be cruel reality. 

The matter was out of my hands now! The native officer was 
expounding the Rugby rules, and the Bishop listened with growing 
excitement while he ticked off his team on his fingers. He was 
disappointed that the side must be limited to fifteen and that Man-o’- 
War was to play for the camp. Man-o’-War was the native canteen 
storekeeper, six feet four in his bare soles, lithe as a snake, wiry as a 
cat, strong as a bull. He owed his name to the fact that on the day he 
first saw the light one of Her Majesty’s cruisers had happened to choose 
the waters of his island for her weekly gun practice: an event that had 
deeply impressed his parents, conscience-stricken in respect of the wreck of 
a schooner they had plundered. “If Man-o’-War plays,” said the Bishop, 
“he will run round us with the ball until he encounters Michael near 
the goal. Either he will overleap him like a flying fish, or he will butt 
at his stomach like a he-goat. This will go very ill with Michael, for 
there is none other in all the world so fat and scant of breath.” During 
the next week I only heard the Bishop preach once. From a fighting 
text in the Psalms he expatiated upon the healthfulness of competition, 
the nobility of outdoor exercise, and the Divine sanction for war. 
Even the Duke of Wellingitoni, of whom he had read in the pages 
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of Na Mata, had declared that the Battle of Watalu was won upon 
the playing fields of Etoni. Who could say that some historian of 
the Angel Host would not trace the victory in the fight for souls at 
Fort Carnarvon to the great match of Thangi-moli—even kickball ? 

The revels were held on Boxing Day, so as not to interfere with the 
Church services. By ten o'clock all the youth and rank of the neigh- 
bouring villages were assembled on the slopes commanding the 
beautiful cricket field on which the contests were to take place. It was 
a glorious day: a faint air swayed the plumes of the bamboos. The 
fierce rays of the sun sucked the moisture from the juicy earth in a 
simmer of live heat dancing over the reed tops; the very air currents 
seemed the mere product of over-heating, like the blast of a furnace. 
The ring of hilltops in the middle distance was blurred in outline by the 
tremulous haze, but the towering background of the Mongondro Range 
was unnaturally distinct. It was as if one looked through a glass 
focussed on the horizon. The thermometer stood at ninety-four degrees, 
aid the spectators panted and sweated under the awning, and thought 
only of the plunge they would have in the cool river that brawled below, 
hidden by the screen of feathery bamboos. 

The races excited but a languid interest when it was seen that every 
event must fall to one or other of the soldiers, for mountaineers are not 
built for swift progression on the flat. Even the Ladies’ Race, for which 
the Bishop had found three competitors, his own fair daughter Mary and 
two damsels of the Sunday School, produced but little excitement, for 
it was whispered that Mary was only half-hearted in the contest, having 
been caught overnight flirting with a divinity student in the episcopal 
kitchen, so that bearing the weals of discipline across her back. 
At length the wrestling came, the last event on the programme ; and 
three brawny young privates strode out into the open to challenge 
the mountaineers. They were tackled at once by hulking fellows from 
Mongondro, who suffered themselves to be gripped at a disadvantage, 
swayed a moment, and crashed down, leaving their victors to slap their 
biceps with crossed arms in derisive challenge. Three others followed 
and met the same fate; then the two principal champions of the 
mountaineers worsted two of the soldiers, and Corporal David was left 
to defy the world alone. There were signs of growing excitement 
among the mountaineers who squatted in the sun. From their hearts 
they despised the warriors from the coast, and here was one of them 
insulting them with handflaps, laying their doughtiest champions in the 
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dust while they sat impotent. How were these insults to be borne in 
the very heart of their country, when with a few paltry club strokes they 
could clear every impudent invader from their valleys? 

Corporal David added a comic strut to his defiance, and the murmurs 
among them grew louder. They sent forth no more champions, but 
glared loweringly, and drew their feet under them to be ready for a rush, 
I whispered my fears to the Bishop, who stepped nobly into the 
breach. “I am too old to wrestle myself,” he said plaintively, “but some 
of my young men shall grapple with David.” One after another these 
martyrs in the cause of peace went forth to meet their fate: until the 
ground was strown with students of divinity, and David’s insolent 
challenges began to grow monotonous. But the diversion had had its 
effect: the laugh was turned against the Church, and the mountaineers 
forgot the outrage to their pride, and joined in it. 

Now, the study of divinity does not attenuate the baser human 
passions, and there was evidence that the Bishop’s young men did not 
take their public humiliation with meekness. They still said “ Sir” 
when they addressed a soldier, but there was a faint excess of emphasis 
on the word that smacked of irony; and when the feast came to be 
shared, they took their portion away to eat apart, and ate sparingly. 
I saw they looked to football to restore their tarnished honour, and as 
none of them had ever played the game before, I thought it well to 
summon both teams before me and recapitulate the most important 
rules of the game. Touching lightly on the mysteries of off-side, of 
passing the ball, of kicking into touch, of tries, of converting, I gave 
them a practical illustration of the best way to collar a man, and 
advised the Church team to turn up their toes and strike with the ball 
of the foot when they kicked, if they would avoid dislocation. Then 
I solemnly adjured them all to respect two rules—never to seize a man 
by the hair or to grab him by the waistband. Practical experience had 
taught the native garrison in Suva that the girdle and the red curls 
of a runner, whose skin is slippery with oil and sweat, are the 
only sure hand-hold, and that without these rules a row, in which the 
ball has no part, invariably terminates the match. 

At half-past two the great parade-drum was beaten to summon the 
spiritual and temporal forces to the field of battle. A long procession 
of spectators could be seen streaming down the mountain paths into the 
valley to swell the ranks already massed six deep along the boundaries. 
All the “mothers” of the soldiers, past, present, and prospective, were 
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there to cheer their foster-sons to victory. _They could be distinguished 
from the rest by the enormous palm-leaf fans with which they shaded 
their complexions from the sun’s impertinence, by a certain coquetry 
in their deameanour, by the déshadzille of their scanty pinafores, and by 
the discreditable length of their locks ; while the ladies, who had come to 
put heart into the Church team, were cropped to the scalp as exacting 
propriety demanded, and were further screened against licentious 
admiration with a natural homeliness enhanced by flowing garments of 
rusty black and trade umbrellas. The cool breeze of the morning had 
died away ; great woolly clouds were clinging about the mountain tops, 
and the earth seemed to pant for the rain-storm that was gathering 
behind. The naked backs of the players mustering under their leaders. 
glistened with perspiration, their hearts and lungs laboured in the 
stifling heat before they had run a yard. And now the Bishop himself 
strode on to the field and began to marshal his men, a fine sturdy 
team, but wanting the leanness that regular drill and fatigue duty 
had given to the frames of their opponents. At this late moment I 
appealed again to the Bishop to abstain from the fray. I told him that 
until he had seen a scrummage he could not realise how disastrous it 
would be to the personal dignity demanded by his high office. I even 
urged that a starched white shirt is not the garment in which to play a 
football match on a hot day. But he was deaf to all my arguments. 
His young men depended on him for encouragement. If he deserted 
his Church when her honour was at stake, who would fight for her? 
The chief pastorship of the flock required him to wear a starched 
shirt, and he had an infirmity that made him but a poor runner: he 
would, therefore, play full back with Michael, and take command of 
his team from the rear, whence he had a better view of the fray. The 
rest would sort themselves. 

The home team fell into their usual places with the gigantic 
Man-o’-War three-quarter back, and steady old Sergeant Thomas 
full back. The Army won the kick off, and while Lance-Corporal 
Ham was placing the ball, I think the Bishop prayed: at any rate, 
the forwards cast their eyes upwards, and their lips were seen to 
move. Corporal Peter rushed at the ball, landing it a terrific kick 
and spun round in an agonised pirouette with his injured toe in his 
hand, for he had forgotten my advice to lift his toes out of harm’s way, 
and to strike with the fleshy ball beneath them. There was a moment 
of hesitation among the spiritual forces. They were trying to remember 
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the right thing todo. “ Seize it, boys,” cried the Bishop cheerily. But 
the divinity students were looking at the ball much as one looks at 
some strange reptile which may have a sting or venomous teeth hid 
somewhere about it. The enemy were thundering down upon them, 
and, forced to the act by the Bishop’s frantic cries, one of them stooped 
and litted the ball delicately. In a moment the blameless youth was 
struck down where he stood, and buried half a fathom deep in a 
writhing flood of friends and foes, and a wail went up to heaven :— 
“Ae! Ae! I am injured, I am slain!” But there he was, caught 
red-handed with the ball secreted beneath him, and the soldiers gave 
him no quarter. It was time for the umpire’s intervention, and his 
authority prevailed. Liberated from the superincumbert mass, the 
injured student still lay feebly moaning on the grovad, “Ae! Ae! 
Lest I die!” and the scrummage formed without him. The temporal 
forces bore all before them, and the opposing line wavered, broke, and 
was whirled away like driftwood before a flowing tide. The ball shot 
beyond them towards the goal, past the shouting Bishop, straight into 
the grasp of the stout chaplain, who, having been long shut out from 
communion with his own feet, could not be expected to kick with 
precision or run with passable agility. He could only await the onset 
with placid resignation. Ham was leading the attack, and Ham was 
so rough and hard and bony that he seemed to have an external 
skeleton, like a crustacean. The shock could be felt rather than heard. 
As the cruel blade of the harpoon buries itself silently in the shrinking 
blubber of the great cetacean, so Ham’s bony shoulder smote Michael 
in the very centre of his rounded prominence, and laid him low. The 
chaplain bore his agony in silence, and the wave of men swept past 
him lying motionless like a sunken rock. 

The honour of the side now lay in the Bishop’s hands alone, 
and with his unfailing resource he prepared to face the impending 
danger. Ham, he knew, would not kick a goal, but he might 
certainly obtain a try. He girded up his loins, and sped back 
towards the line, venting a stream of loud ejaculations. intended 
to rally his scattered forces. The ball had, as he expected, shot 
off at a tangent and crossed the line. It was a race between a 
determined Bishop and a breathless soldier, and there would have 
been no doubt about the result, had not a figure, tall as a column, 
now shot from the ranks of the Army and borne down upon the 
ball with prodigious strides. Covering two of the Bishop’s paces 
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in one of his, he fell upon him as he stooped for the ball, and they 
rolled over one another in shrieks of laughter. It was impossible to 
say who had first touched the ball: both vehemently asserted their 
claim. The umpire, chosen because he had twice played the game 
in Suva, knew no more than the rest. But he had learned the first 
business of an umpire,—to give a decided opinion, whatever the 
merits of the case; and he declared judicially that it was no try. 
“What?” cried Man-o’-War, in indignant astonishment ; “no try when 
I touched it first?” “Wesele touched it first,” said the umpire calmly. 
“Not a bit of it! Ah, well, if you are going to side with the others 
and give everything against your own party, do by all means”; and 
Man-o’-War stalked off to his own goal and changed places with a 
full back. 

The Bishop had much to say to the students before the kick-off. 
They had come to know that there was a harder mistress in the world 
than Divinity, and that her name was “Kickball.” That Michael 
might add his weight to the admonition, the Bishop drew them to the 
part of the field which the chaplain had chosen for his sick-bed, and 
there strenuously admonished them. Meanwhile the Army grew 
impatient, and some one cried :—“ Let us, too, have a service.” And 
another :—“ Nonsense, it is a funeral. They are burying Michael.” 
There seemed to be a new spirit in the Bishop’s young men. ‘When 
the ball was kicked off, they followed it in phalanx, with despairing 
courage in their faces. Enoch, the fleetest of them, snatching the ball 
in mid-air, tucked it under his arm, and ran easily round the soldiers 
set to intercept him. There was no one in the field to touch him but 
Man-o’-War, and he was sulking in his tent. But Enoch had chosen a 
diagonal line, and was headed off from the goal till he sidled aimlessly 
into the corner of the ground, and threw the ball to a friend. On him 
the soldiers fell—David and Simeon and Ham ; and every second brought 
fresh recruits to the scrummage. The students fought doggedly, and 
blood was running hot, when the ball was heeled out and crossed the 
boundary. Thrown in again, the scrummage closed upon it. A student 
tried to escape with it, but was felled, and fortune swayed from side 
to side. And now the Bishop, dancing up and down behind the 
scrummage, conceived a plan. He saw that the struggling mass 
was within five yards of the line, and if the ball broke away, it might 
never again be so near achievement. If some weighty propulsive 
force could be applied at the rear of the fighting crowd the entire 
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scrummage might be shoved over the line together and a try be scored. 
He looked behind him and saw Michael’s vast bulk limping towards 
him ready to his hand. He caught him by the shoulders and shoved 
him like a battering ram towards the scrummage, gathering speed for 
the impact. The effect was irresistible. The scrummage, already 
loosening, was jammed tighter than ever, and inch by inch it yielded, 
till it fought and struggled over the line itself, and collapsed at last on 
the farther side. The Bishop claimed a try, and the umpire, who gave 
his decisions on fixed principles, allowed it. The Bishop himself carried 
out the ball, and posted Enoch to convert the try into a goal. Enoch 
rushed at it as he had seen David do; but his bare toes refused their 
office, and he meanly shuffled it right into the hands of Private 
Ebenezer, who, having a constitutional dislike to responsibility, passed 
it to his corporal, and took his place in the rear of the procession. By 
this time the heat had begun to tell heavily upon the players: their 
bodies were dripping, their breath came short, their hearts beat fiercely, 
pumping the blood into their heated brains. The soijdiers cursed a 
little as they ran, and the students, dropping all forms of empty polite- 
ness, snarled at their enemies like very laity. They fell upon Corporal 
David, clawing him savagely to get the better hold of his shiny skin, tore 
the ball from his grasp, and struck sharply with their elbows at all who 
opposed them. Then Enoch, collared by the half back, passed the ball 
to a student in front of him, who, ignoring the cry of “ Off-side,” forced 
his way almost to the goal and hoisted the ball over the cross-bar with 
the side of his foot, and Man-o’-War never stirred a finger to stay him. 
In the flush of victory the Bishop behaved like a child, and shricked 
with derisive laughter when the Army appealed to the umpire against a 
goal brazenly got by an off-side. But the umpire conceded the goal 
without hesitation, and the soldiers turned their recriminations on 
Man-o’-War, who might easily have saved it if he would. 

After the kick-off Enoch again headed for the goal, and the fortunes 
of the home team began to droop. Still Man-o’-War brooded over his 
wrongs, and gibed at the umpire. If Enoch had left him unmolested, 
the Church might still have tasted victory, but Enoch was no general, 
and his Bishop was far away. Man-o’-War stood right in his path: he 
halted three paces in front of him, and aimed a mighty kick at the goal. 

The ball sploshed right in the giant’s face, and drew his fury into a 
more natural and seemly channel. At his shout of rage the forces of 
the Church trembled, as better men than they did at a shout -from 
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Scamander’s banks. Smarting with pain, Man-o’-War caught the ball, 
threw Enoch headlong, ran easily along the boundary until he had the 
players behind him, and then bore down upon Michael with terrific 
speed. The chaplain, half recovered from his last misfortune, never 
flinched. He only cast his eyes to Heaven, and cried for help in his 
hour of need, and then presented his battered person to his new 
assailant. But Man-o’-War was not pitiless. Michael was his old 
comrade, and he slanted from his course to avoid him. High over the 
cross-bar flew the ball, and the goal was won. That blow in the face 
cost the Church five goals before half time; and if there had been no 
greater catastrophe, Man-o’--War might have gone on outpacing his 
opponents till the end of the match. 

The army of the Church, now thoroughly demoralised, was 
straggling over the field, breathless, draggled with sweat, and very 
sore at heart. There was something exasperating in their helplessness, 
for what is to stop a man who can run twice as fast as any other human 
being? They were a match for the soldiers by themselves, but the 
suldiers scarce ever touched the ball. The Bishop, whose geniality 
had been withering with every goal, wore a hunted look. The students 
began to harry the soldiers who trailed behind the flying form of 
Man-o’-War. They ran snapping at their heels, and jostled them inten- 
tionally, though the ball was far away. Such conduct, from students 
trained to humility and deference, could not long be borne, and the end 
was very near. Man-o’-War, short of wind at last, stayed near his 
own goal to recoup, for neither side showed fine discrimination about 
places in the field: forwards changed freely with full-backs when the 
humour took them, and the captains viewed all lapses from discipline 
with an indulgent eye. David had the ball now, and was threading his 
way cleverly through the straggling ranks of the enemy, when he 
encountered Enoch. He dodged his outstretched arms, and would have 
used an open lane to the goal: when Enoch caught him by the 
waistband with one hand, and grabbed his tangled red locks with the 
other. David’s agony and the open defiance of the two most stringent 
rules warranted a warm protest to the umpire; but to David such an 
affront from a student of divinity did not suggest the formality of judicial 
procedure. He simply dropped the ball, and hit Enoch in the eye; he 
also called him roast cannibal meat, with certain other things in English 
that I forbear to record, and aspersed his female ancestors for three 
generations. The row began at once. Now, a scrummage in a football 
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field, while the ball lies neglected apart, calls for the intervention of the 
umpire, but in the storm of furious recrimination the umpire was 
unheard. He was shouting to David to let go Enoch’s hair, and 
proceeding to enforce his authority by laying hands upon him, when 
Man-o’-War, who of all things in this world most dearly loved a row, 
bore down upon them. (But for a little affair on the Nandi coast, 
in which the heads of sundry of Her Majesty’s loyal native subjects 
were cracked, his rank and abilities would have entitled him to 
higher office than canteen keeper.) Here was a row ready to his hand, 
and not of his making! With the joy of battle in his eye he swept 
down upon the scrummage. He did not worry himself about the 
judicial aspect of the case; he stayed not to hear the measure of 
responsibility nicely awarded ; he only saw the umpire laying violent 
hands upon one of his own side, and he went for him. In the tossing 
sea of arms and heads the umpire foundered, and met his fate somewhere 
deep below the surface under the trampling feet. And Man-o’-War had 
an inoffensive student by the shoulders, and was whirling him like a 
flail about the ears of the others, who would have broken and fled, had 
they not been entangled among the limbs of their fallen brethren. 

And now the Bishop, who, delighting in his new-found skill, had 
been placidly dribbling the ball towards the enemy’s goal unopposed, 
turned to look for his supports. He took in the situation at a glance, 
and, leaving the ball to the solitude of neglect, ran bleating down 
towards the battle. “Ae! Ae! Boys, what is this? What? A fight 
about a game of football? For shame, Man-o’-War. For shame, David. 
Remember who we are. Here you,” he cried to his young men, “come 
out of it. Away to the river out of si¢ht and let me speak to them 
alone. Away—ah-h-h.” His sentence ended ina hoarse rattle in the 
throat. A sacrilegious hand had taken him by the beard and wrenched 
his jaws together. But before all things the good Bishop was a man, and 
a martial spirit was hidden deep beneath the starched bosom of his shirt. 
There are some wrongs that it is not right to take meekly ; there are 
times when slowness to anger is more reprehensible than a spirit of self- 
seeking. With eyes aflame the Bishop dashed into the thickest of the 
fray. Aghast for the moment at the sacrilege perpetrated by Man-o’-War, 
the soldiers paused, but the students, rallying to the defence of their 
pastor, left them no time for repentance. The struggle surged about 
the Bishop ; there was the scratchy rip of calico ; a hand or two waved 
fragments of the official shirt ; and lo! the Bishop fought on naked to 
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the waist. And now Michael, bound by ties to both of the combatants, 
waddled to the rescue, and essayed the ré/e of peacemaker. He tried to 
reason gently with Man-o’-War, who was past listening to reason ; he 
poured a stream of soothing phrases upon the troublous sea of heads. 
And then a relentless eddy sucked him too into the vortex, the weight 
of the crush constricted his girth, and, his eyes wide with terror, he 
went down, like the umpire before him, to form a yielding cushion for 
the feet below. 

And now the fury ran higher than mere trampling could sate. 
There was a cry for weapons, and a man or two broke from among the 
soldiers and ran back. The spectators, stricken mute with horror until 
now, began to close in, and none knew with whom they would cast their 
lot. The students saw the rush for weapons, and fell back. A few ran 
to a pile of stones outside the boundary. The scrummage was breaking, 
and we were to see the havoc it had wrought. At last a half-naked 
figure burst from it, wild, torn, and inarticulate with fury. Who could 
recognise in so awful a symbol of anarchy the wise Bishop of the Moun- 
tains, the patron of field sports and innocent competition? He was 
yelling hoarse commands to his followers, and one ran up and put a 
ragged staff into his hands. It was the first weapon used in the battle, 
and behind it rallied the Church team undismayed. It was now known 
to whom the spectators gave their sympathy. Above the shrill screams 
of the women, the voices of the men had begun to take up an ominous 
war-chant which the soldiers knew too well. The country-side had 
declared for the Church, and the Army knew its danger. In another 
moment it would be cut off from the camp, for a body armed with 
sticks and stones was closing on its rear. The soldiers wavered, and the 
Bishop saw their hesitation. He charged, using his ragged staff with 
terrible effect ; and then—I blush to say it—a sound profaned his lips 
which was unmistakable, though it has since been officially denied. It 
was his tribal war-cry, and the students of divinity took it up as if they 
were all man-eating heathen together. The rout was complete. There 
was barely time to jam-to the gates as the last of the soldiers sought 
asylum, ere the Bishop, with forces gathering at his heels, was battering 
upon them. 

Safe within entrenchments, the garrison had a sudden access 
of courage and clamoured for retaliation, but when the men had 
been got into one of the barrack rooms out of sight, the composure of 
the sentry doing his beat unconcernedly on the wall had time to work 
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upon the rabble, and it began to melt away. A drenching shower 
dispersed the last loiterers. But not until the moon was up did I go 
forth to view the field of battle. The ground lay white in a ghostly 
silence, showing no sign of the conflict which had disfigured it, except 
the football, lying unnoted where the Bishop had left it, and one 
other object near the farther goal. This moved as I drew near, and 
I saw that it was a man, sitting hunched together, his head between 
his hands, and crying like a child. He lifted a scared face to me, and, 
with a spasm of compassion, I recognised the Bishop, a very pitiable 
spectacle, with his beard torn and his body dreadful with dust and blood. 
I tried to comfort him, but his wound lay too deep for cheering words 
to reach. 

“ After all, it was only a game,” I said. “A game you call it!” he 
moaned. “It is a devil’s game, and I am shamed before the whole 
world. Ah, sir, knowing us as you do, you should have kept from us 
this fiendish sport of kickball. The story of the battle to-day will reach 
the furthest corner of Viti.” 

I assured him that, if he had departed from conventional episcopal 
bearing, he had at least won the respect of every man in camp, and 
laid the foundation of an influence over the soldiers which his pre- 


decessors in the see had striven for in vain. And leading him gently 
to the chaplain’s house, I left him there, in better heart: since he 
realised that the vanquished were as eager as their victors to bury all 
memory of the devil’s game of kickball. 


BASIL THOMSON, 








EDGAR ALLAN POE* 


F Poe’s life was a tangle of contradiction, his posthumous fame has 
been a very conflict of opposites. He has been elevated to 
heaven, he has been depressed to hell; he has been pictured 

angel and devil, drunkard and puritan. His poetry has seemed to this 
one the empty tinkling of a cymbal, to that the last expression of 
verbal beauty. But despite the warfare of opinions, he has been read 
and imitated throughout the world, and he is still, after half a century, 
the dominant influence of three literatures. An inventor in many 
fields, he deserves whatever homage may be paid him; and if his 
genius has been somewhat obscured by the monument, in ten volumes, 
of late erected to his honour, the zealot will discover many a block of 
pure marble, half hidden in the heap of shot rubble. 

Poe in ten volumes! Did fortune ever play a more wayward trick 
upon a man? Poe in ten volumes—Poe, to whom a long poem was a 
flat contradiction! His editors have omitted nothing, who might have 
omitted so much. They have spared you neither his casual reflections 
upon handwriting, nor his ephemeral portraits of America’s forgotten 
literati. Did he, in the Forties, review such a piece of bookmaking, as 
was not worth his momentary regard, here it is set forth with the 
added dignity of enclosing covers. There is no doubt that he would 
have been shocked himself at this work of patient resurrection. Had 
he but lived to edit his own work, his fastidious care would assuredly 
have rejected the journalism, and cut the edition short by five volumes. 
Yet it were ungracious to reproach the piety of Messrs. Stedman and 
Woodberry: if you are indifferent to Poe’s opinion of Christopher 
P. Cranch, you need not read it; and, having all, you are not harassed 
by the fear that you have been defrauded of a masterpiece. For the 
rest, the editors have done their work modestly and well. They have 
provided a sound text—their first duty ; they have furnished so many 
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notes as are necessary ; and if enthusiasm is wanting to their memoir 
and appreciation, they have given all the facts, and left the reader to 
form his own conclusion. 

No sooner was Poe dead than he became the immediate prey of the 
body-snatcher. The literary hyena fastened upon his corpse, and 
fattened hideously upon his desecrated blood. No poet, since Shelley, 
had given the ghoul so rich an opportunity. As the whole tragedy of 
Poe’s life sprung from a hostile environment, so after his death. the- 
environing enemies leapt to their final act of resentment and revenge. 
‘He was a drunken monster, who had committed all the crimes invented: 
in his gloomiest romances. Wdeliam Wilson was a true page of auto- 
biography ; the brutalities of Te Black Cat were among the slightest of 
his indiscretions ; worse even, Zeste Gilfillan, he murdered his wife that 
he might find a suitable motive for Zhe Raven! Now, if Gilfillan had 
read the works of his victim, he would have known that realism was 
loathsome to the temperament of Poe, who had no need to rehearse his 
effects. But when the slanderer is abroad, he cares not how flagrant 
are his calumnies, especially if he speak in the cause of morality. 
Stupidity’s true mouthpiece, however, was one Rufus Griswold, who. 
easily outgilfillaned the smug Gilfillan himself. This vessel of wrath 
had been the poet’s friend, and (strange to tell) Poe, by appointing 
him his literary executor, was unconsciously guilty of posthumous 
suicide. Griswold was not one to lose an illegitimate occasion. .Poe 
died on October 8th, 1849. On October oth, Griswold’s infamy was in 
type. Hate and malice scream in every line of this monumental 
hypocrisy. Here speaks, through the mouth of Griswold, the hungry 
middle-class, which hated poetry, and loathed the solitary dignity. of 
Poe. The poct’s character, said this common Pecksniff, was “shrewd 
and naturally unamiable.” He recognised no “ moral susceptibilities ” ; 
he knew “little or nothing of the true point of honour.” That no doubt 
he left to the Griswolds of his country. His one desire was to succeed— 
“not shine, not serve—succeed, that he might have the right to despise 
a world which galled his self-conceit.”. And so magnificently did he 
“ succeed,” so vilely did he sacrifice his art to prosperity, that America, 
which kept Griswold in affluence, condemned the author of We/iam 
Wilson to starvation and neglect ! 

But Griswold’s purple patch must be given in its true colour.: ,In 
these terms did our moralist describe the friend, laid but a few hours 


‘since in the grave :—“ Passions, in him, comprehended many of the worst 
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emotions which militate against human happiness. You could not con- 
tradict him but you raised quick choler ; you could not speak of wealth 
but his cheek paled with gnawing envy. The astonishing natural 
advantages of this poor boy—his beauty, his readiness, the daring spirit 
that breathed around him like a fiery atmosphere—had raised his con- 
stitutional self-confidence into an arrogance that turned his very claims 
to admiration into prejudices against him. Irascible, envious—bad 
enough, but not the worst, for these salient angles were all varnished 
over with a cold, repellent cynicism ; his passions vented themselves. in 
sneers.” Those there are who assert that Griswold’s outrage upon truth 
and taste was a revenge, deliberately taken upon Poe’s hostile criticism. 
But, indeed, there is no need to spy out a motive for so simple a crime. 
Griswold spoke not for himself, but for his world. Genius is repellent 
to those who know it not; drunkenness is a crime in the eyes of happier 
men who fear not the disease. The envious morality of hypocrites, 
in whose veins vinegar flows for blood, rises superior to all the obliga- 
tions of taste and friendship. No doubt the infamous Rufus laid down 
his pen, that day, with infinite content; no doubt he adjusted his 
spectacles over the Zyrzbune next morning with a more than usual 
placidity. Thus he, who would not allow a poet the license of 
displeasure, gives an easy rein to his own denunciation. Nor does the 
poor devil divine the incongruity. Poe’s “harsh experience,” he says 
in a tone of grievance, “had deprived him of all faith in man or woman.” 
Of course it had: Poe had known Griswold. 

But all the world was not as Griswold. Willis was ‘otek to champion 
the dead man, and to declare that he had always been for him an 
exemplar of amiability. Indeed, there is a cloud of witnesses to prove 
not only the cowardice of Griswold but his untruth. To Mrs. Osgood 
Poe was never “otherwise than gentle, generous, well-bred, and fastidiously 
refined.” The intelligent few among his contemporaries understood him, 
at least by flashes, and did not apply to him the rigorous code of a 
magistrate trying a drunken navvy. . To visit him at his house (you are 
told) was to be convinced of his refinement and simplicity. There was 
one friend who found this envious monster devoting himself to the care 
af birds and flowers. And, strangest irony of all, Mrs. Whitman, whom 
Poe's enemies assert to have endured the worst affront, proved the noblest 
and most eloquent of his champions. Had not-the shriek of. malice 
been raised so often, Poe’s character might be left to defend itself. 
His works are ours; his opinions are familiar, if not accepted ; the 
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music of his verse still sings in our ear. But the dishonour done to 
his memory compels a frequent defence, especially since a simple 
character exposed him to affront. There should, then, be no 
uncertainty in a benign judgment. Some men, says Baudelaire, have 
guignon written upon their forehead, and Edgar Poe was of their 
number. He was born out of time, out of place. He was bidden to 
live in an alien and a hostile world, whence he recoiled in an 
impotent horror. <A poet, whose intelligence was solitary and aloof, 
he was driven into the battle-field, and it is not surprising that he 
suffered irremediable defeat at the hands of the Griswolds of his time. 
His life was always a dream, often a nightmare; and, since he lived 
shut up within himself, he knew not envy, but merely contempt. How 
should he be envious of the contemporaries whom he surpassed ? 
Despite his melancholy, he enjoyed those periods of sanguine expecta- 
tion which are proper to his temperament. For instance, he preserved 
a fervent faith in Zhe Stylus, that imagined review which should reform 
American literature and fill his pocket. The common fool denounced 
him for a drunkard and a sloth, forgetting, in his hasty censure, that 
Poe was not only devoted to his family and friends, but that in sixteen 
years he produced a greater sum of admirable work than any 
octogenarian in America. 

He was an idealist, caught up into a real world; he was a poet 
stifled in an atmosphere of commerce and morality ; he was a Southerner 
in the midst of Abolitionists ; he was a lofty aristocrat living in an 
unbridled democracy. His very beauty, the charm of his voice, the 
quiet distinction of his manner, his love of splendour, of noble houses, 
and Italian gardens—all these qualities aroused the suspicion of his 
contemporaries. His years of travel, his swiftly garnered experience 
had given him that air of a “gentleman,” which is seldom beloved in a 
progressive state. Though it is ever hazardous to confuse a writer with 
his work, yet one may believe that in Zhe Domain of Arnheim Ellison's 
ideals are Poe’s own. Little enough have they to do with citizenship or 
a liberal franchise. Here they are :—(1) free exercise in the open air ; 
(2) the love of woman ; (3) the contempt of ambition; (4) the conviction 
that attainable happiness is in proportion to its spirituality. Naturally 
Griswold found nothing in these aspirations, save arrogance and 
contempt. 

But Poe, in a letter to Lowell, has best described his own tempera- 
ment. “I am excessively slothful and wonderfully industrious,” he said, 
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“by fits.” He denies that he is ambitious, unless negatively. “I 
really perceive,” the passage of self-revelation continues, “that vanity 
about which most men merely prate—the vanity of the human or 
temporal life. I live continually in a reverie of the future. I have no 
faith in human perfectibility. I think that human exertion will have 
no appreciable effect upon humanity.” How should a poet frank 
enough to formulate these truths, a poet whose life was “whim—impulse 
—passion—a longing for solitude—a scorn of all things present ”— 
how should he appeal to the sympathy of his age or even to the bluff 
optimism of Mr. Lowell ? 

But the dullard’s heaviest artillery has been marshalled against the 
crime of drunkenness. The poet’s life is—in this aspect—a series of 
iterated and repelled charges. Yet the most that has been proved 
against Poe is that wine had an instant and perverse effect upon his 
brain. Let the dullard go home and thank God for that superior 
virtue which permits him to drink his muddy beer in peace ; let him 
also reflect that no wine could purchase for him the dreams, the poems, 
the hopes, which it purchased for Poe. That his death was tragic 
and premature is, alas, indisputable. And here, again, has been an 
occasion for much foolishness. He died, like Marlowe and many 
another man of genius, in the street, unheeded, almost unrecognised. 
But he died at his own time, when his work was done, a victim to the 
stolid stupidity of circumstance. He was great, not on account of his 
frailty, which the fool sometimes mistakes for talent, but in his frailty’s 
despite ; and he yields not in good fortune to the solemn prig, whose 
sole congratulation is that his unremembered and useless life trickles 
out respectably in bed. 

It is strangely ironical that though he would have chosen to live in 
the Kingdom of Fancy, he was driven at the outset to a picturesque 
activity. His descent was distinguished, yet he was little better than 
a foundling when he was adopted into the family of John Allan, who 
brought him up in gentle affluence. His education was varied and 
efficient. Two years spent at Stoke Newington, at the school of 
Dr. Bransby, gave him the local colour for Wi//iam Wilson, and a hint 
for the description of that veritable “palace of enchantment,” wherein 
his unhappy hero met his conscience. Thereafter he returned to 
America, spent a year without profit at the University of Virginia, and 
presently, following the example of his admired Coleridge, enlisted as a 
private soldier. Lowell relates, without.a definite authority, that Poe 
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had already set forth to fight at Byron’s side for the independence of 
Greece, and that, having got into trouble at St. Petersburg, he was 
rescued by the American Consul. For the sake of romance you arc 
willing to believe the legend, and you regret that fortune had not 
favoured the brave so far as to bring Poe into the presence of Byron. 
But at least it is true that Poe served three years in the United States 
Army, meanwhile, like Cumberbak, cultivating the muses. Then it 
was that Allan did him a last service. He found him a substitute and 
entered him, though already disqualified by years, as a cadet at West 
Point. But West Point was as little to his mind as the barrack, and it 
was not long before a breach of discipline procured his dismissal. He 
published his poems by subscription among the cadets, and having no 
more to expect from his benefactor, he determined upon the profession 
of letters. 

His first success was achieved (in 1833) with Zhe A/S. Found ina 
Bottle, which won a prize offered by Zhe Saturday Visiter. Henceforth, 
with varying fortune, he earned his living by his pen. He wrote stories, 
satires, poems ; his criticism became the terror of the incompetent ; and 
though his Southern descent, his genius, his reasonable contempt, 
rendered him unpopular in the North, he was, many years before his 
death, the best hated and most highly respected of his class. The 
one constant ambition of his life—to start a magazine of his own—was 
disappointed ; but alone of his contemporaries he captured a reputation 
in Europe, and neither ill-health nor misfortune shook for an instant 
his legitimate confidence in himself, his determination to set in their 
place the pigmies who surrounded him. Meanwhile, his strange 
marriage with Virginia Clemm, who, at the ceremony, was not yet 
fourteen, with his unfailing devotion to his fragile wife and her mother, 
disproved the boorish cruelty wherewith he was so complacently 
charged. On the other hand, the affection, requited yet unsuccessful, 
which he cherished at the end for Mrs. Whitman, for “ Annie,” and for 
Mrs. Shelton, does not suggest the humour of one who had a strong, 
rational hold upon existence. But he lived his own life, as he died his 
own death, and it is for the Griswolds to hold their peace in the presence 
of genius. 

At least his works remain to confute the blasphemer, and it is certain 
that no writer ever bequeathed so many examples to posterity. Although 
he went not beyond the ‘tradition of his. time, although he owed some- 
thing to Maturin and Mrs. Radclyffe, something also, in decoration and 
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decay, to the romantiques of 1830, he was essentially an inventor. He 
touched no kind of story without making it a type for all time. Even 
The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, which you confess to be tiresome 
and elaborate, has been a stimulus to a whole generation of romance- 
mongers ; and you fecl, despite its faults, that it displays a greater 
verisimilitude, if not a greater knowledge, than the best of its successors. 
Before all things, Poe had the faculty of detaching himself from the 
present and of imagining unseen continents. With seamanship, science, 
erudition, mysticism, with all the branches of human knowledge he 
feigned an acquaintance. He tells you with pride that The MS. Found 
in a Bottle was written many years before he had seen the maps 
of Mercator; and you find yourself eagerly forgiving the amiable 
pedantry. But itis in The Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque that 
Poe first revealed his personal imagination—an imagination rather 
of tone than of incident. Zhe House of Usher, Ligeia, and the rest 
surpass all other stories in economy of method and suggestion. Death, 
catalepsy, and the supernatural are the material of them all. They 
know neither time nor place; they are enwrapped in an atmosphere 
only substantial enough to enclose phantoms; spectral castles frown 
upon sombre tarns, destined to engulph them; clouds, fantastically 
outlined, chase one another across an imagined sky ; ancient families 
totter to their doom, overwhelmed in misery and disease ; ruined halls 
are resplendent with red lanterns and perfumed with swinging censers ; 
the heroine’s hand is cold as marble, marble-cold also is her forehead, 
but she is learned in all the sciences, and the castle library contains the 
works of Czlius Secundus Curio and Tertullian. Everywhere there is 
a sombre splendour, a forbidding magnificence. No wonder that the 
dweller in an English abbey shudders at “the Bedlam patterns of the 
carpets of tufted gold.” Naught save the names, which are of no 
country and of no age, heightens the colour of the monotone romance. 
Madeleine, Berenice, Ligeia, Morella, Eleonora—do they not sing in 
your ear, and by their beauty make more horrible the cold tragedy of 
their deaths? To analyse these fantasies closely is impossible; you 
must leave them to the low, dim-tintec atmosphere wherein Poe has 
enveloped them. They are vague, fleeting, mystical—a sensation of 
tapestry, wherein spectral figures wander hand in hand. Silence and 
horror are their cult, and there is not one of the ladies whose ever- 
approaching death would not be hastened by a breath of reality. 
Ligeia dwells in “a dim and decaying city by the Rhine,” but who 
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would seek to discover her habitation? It were as infamous as to 
discover beneath a tropical sun, “the Valley of the Many-coloured Grass,” 
where pined the hapless Eleonora. The best of the fancies are rather 
poetry than prose, and already Poe had perfected his artifice of the 
refrain. The finest passage in E/eonora is repeated with the stateliest 
effect, and the horror of Sz/ence is increased tenfold by the oft-recurring 
phrase: “ And the man trembled in the solitude, but the night waned, 
and he sat upon the rock.” In these grotesque imaginings even 
laughter becomes: a terror. At Sparta, says the monster of The 
Assignation, “the altar of Laughter survived all the others,” and he 
chuckles at the very point of death. When, in Zhe Cask of Amontillado, 
the last stone is fitted to Fortunato’s living tomb, “there came from 
out the niche a low laugh,” which might well have sent Montresor’s hair 
on end. Not even did Morella’s lover meet his doom with tears. “I 


laughed with a long and bitter laugh,” he says, “as I found no trace of 
the first in the charnel where I laid the second—Morella.” But, worst 
of all, the demon laughs when the whole world is cursed to silence: 
wherefrom you may deduce as sinister a theory of the ludicrous as you 
please. 


And then he turned to another kind, and created at a breath 
M. Dupin, that master of insight, who proved that the complex was 
seldom profound, and who discovered by the natural transition from 
a colliding fruiterer, through street stones, stereotomy, Epicurus, 
Dr. Nicholls and Orion, that Chantilly was a very little fellow, and 
would do better for the Théatre des. Variétes. Now, Monsieur Charles. 
A. Dupin was of good family—so much you are ready to believe ; he 
was also young—a statement you decline to accept on the word of 
a creator, unless, indeed, he be the Wandering Jew. But whatever his 
age and brceding, he is a master of analysis, and plays at ratiocination 
as a boy plays with a peg-top. He knows by long experience that in 
pitting your intelligence against another’s you are sure to win if you 
identify yourself with your adversary. And when once this principle 
is understood, it is as easy as a game of marbles, and more profitable. 
M. Dupin loves darkness better than light, not because his deeds are 
evil, but because, being a poet and a mathematician, he works better 
by lamplight. Hence it was his practice to live through the day by 
the. glimmer of two flickering candles, and to walk abroad at night 
under the spell of the gas-lamps. When serious work was toward, 
or he was forced to interview the doltish Prefect of Police, then he 
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sat in the dark, and silently puffed his meerschaum. The ‘smallest 
indication was sufficient for him, and while the police fumbled over the 
murders in the Rue Morgue, arresting a harmless bank-clerk, he not 
only discovered the true culprit, but was convinced that the culprit’s 
master was a ‘sailor, belonging to a Maltese vessel. “How was it 
possible?” asked his incredulous accomplice, “that you should know 
the man to be a sailor, and belonging to a Maltese vessel?” “I do 
not know it,” said Dupin. “I am not sure of it! Here, however, is a 
small: piece of ribbon, which from its form, and from its greasy 
appearance, has evidently been used in tying the hair in one of those 
long gueues:of which sailors are so fond. Moreover, this knot is one 
which few besides sailors can tie, and is peculiar to the Maltese.” 
Imagine the joy of happening upon this masterpiece of combined 
observation and analysis, in the days before the trick had not been 
vulgarised beyond recognition! And yet, despite this flash of genius, 
M. Dupin affected to despise ingenuity, which he regarded as the 
cheapest of human qualities; and he would persuade you that all his 
finest effects were produced by pure reason! His most daring deed 
was done in the Rue Morgue: the instant discovery of the inhuman 
murderer-was adroitness itself; and the advertisement of the recovered 
Ourang-Outang was even more brilliant. Unhappily there is a touch 
of melodrama in the locked door, the pistol upon the table, and the 
extorted confession. But M. Dupin is seldom guilty of such an 
indiscretion, and you readily forgive him. A more subtle achievement 
was the recovery of the purloined letter, for in this exploit he opposed 
the great Minister D , and proved the superior at all points. In 
brief, his shining qualities are as stars in the night, nor have they 
been‘ dimmed by the unnumbered imitators, who to-day are mimicking 
the tone and the manner of the inimitable Dupin. 

Though 7he Gold Bug is a masterpiece of another kind, it is nearly 
related to Zhe Purloined Letter. It displays the perfect logic, the 
complete lucidity, the mastery of analysis, which make M, Dupin 
immortal. No step in the adventure but i3 foreseen and inevitable. 
Never before nor since has use so admirable been made of ciphers and 
buried treasure. The material, maybe, was not new, but the treatment, 
as of a glorified problem in mathematics, was Poe’s own invention. In 
his hands the slightest incident ceased to be curious, and became (so ta 
say) a link in the chain of fate. Not only was he unrivalled in the art 
of construction, but he touched the simplest theme with a clairvoyant 
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intelligence, which seemed at the same moment to combine and _ analyse 
the materials of his story. Thus, also, the best of his scientific parables 
convince the imagination, even if they leave the reason refractory. But 
the purpose of these is too obvious, their central truths too heavily 
weighted with pretended documents for immortality. It is upon the 
grotesque, the horrible, and the ingenious that Poe has established his 
reputation. And surely the author of Ligeza, of Szlence, of William 
Wilson, of the Dupin Cycle, of Zhe Gold Bug, and of The Mask of the 
Red Death need not defend his title to undying fame. 

Though Poe was a maker of great stories, he was not a great 
writer. That he might have been is possible, for none ever showed in 
fragments a finer sense of words; that he was not is certain. Mr. 
Stedman attempts to excuse him upon the ground that he lived 
before Pater, Flaubert, and Arnold. Never was a more preposterous 
theory formulated. As though the art of prose were newly invented! 
The English tongue, accurate, noble, coloured, is centuries older than 
Pater ; and even in Poe’s own time there were models worth the following. 
He knew Coleridge from end to end, and did not profit by his example. 
So conscious is he of style in others, that he condemns the Latinity of 
Lamb, but he rarely knits his own sentences to perfection. The best 
he wraps round with coils of useless string, and he is not incapable of 
striking false notes upon the Early-Victorian drum. He shocks you, for 
instance, by telling you that William Wilson at Oxford “vied in 
profuseness of expenditure with the haughtiest heirs of the wealthiest 
earldoms in Great Britain”—a sentence equally infamous whether it 
appeal to the ear or to the brain. Egeaus, again, the ghoulish lover of 
Berenice, boasts with a pride which Mrs. Radclyffe might envy that 
“there are no towers in the land more time-honoured than my gloomy, 
gray, hereditary halls.” This is fustian, and you regret it the more 
because in construction, in idea, Poe was seldom at fault. The opening 
of his stories is commonly perfect. How could you better the first 
page of The House of Usher, whose weird effect is attained throughout 
by the simplest means? Another writer would take five pages to 
explain what Poe has touched off in the first five lines of The Oval. 
Portrait ; and to how many writers has this rejection of all save the 
essential been a noble example? But Poe, writing on the impulse of a 
whim, let the style which he knew elude his grasp, and if his carelessness 
cast a shadow upon his true masterpieces, it reduces the several volumes 
of properly forgotten fantasies to the lower level of journalism. 
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The criticism of Poe inaugurated a new era, a new cult of taste and 
beauty. Whether in theory or in practice he was ahead not only of his 
time, but of all time. That same keen intelligence which created 
M. Dupin, tore to pieces, the prevailing superstitions.and disclosed in a 
few pages the true qualities of literature. Beauty is his cult ; poetry for 
him is “the rhythmical creation of beauty.” He is neither preacher nor 
historian. Being an artist, he esteems facts as lightly as morals. Art, 
he says, has “no concern whatever either with Duty or. with Truth.” 
A poem is written solely for the poem’s sake. “ Perseverance,” again, 
“ is one thing, genius.quite another,” and the public has as little to do with 
the industry as with the inspiration of the artist. To us who have lived 
through the dark age of naturalism his passage upon Truth rings like a 
prophecy: “ The demands of Truth,” he writes in The Poetic Principle, 
“the demands of Truth; are severe; she has no sympathy with the 
myrtles. All that which is so indispensable in Song, is precisely all that 
with which she has nothing whatever to do. It is but making her a 
flaunting paradox to wreath her in gems and flowers.”.. Even more 
precise and bitter is his epigrammatic indictment of Realism. “The 
defenders of this pitiable stuff”—you will find the lines in Marginalia 
—“ uphold it on the ground of its truthfulness. Taking the thesis into 
question, the truthfulness is the one overwhelming defect. An original 
idea that—to Jaud the accuracy with which the stone is hurled that 
knocks us in the head. .A little less accuracy might have left us more 
brains. And here are critics absolutely commending the truthfulness 
with which only the disagreeable is conveyed! In my view, if an artist 
must paint decayed cheeses, his merit will lie in their looking as little 
like decayed cheeses as possible.” And that was written twenty years 
before the advent of Zola ! : 

In The Philosophy of Composition, moreover, he explains, what should 
never have needed explanation, that a work of art is the result not of 
accident but of a reasoned artifice; and he illustrates; his thesis by a 
whimsical, far-fetched analysis of his own Raven. He treats the poem 
with the same impartial intelligence which M. Dupin would have 
brought to the detection of a murderer or the discovery of a missing 
trinket. In truth, Poe might be called the Dupin of Criticism 
For he looked, with his keen eye and rapid brain, through the 
innumerable follies wherewith literature was obscured, and he rejected 
the false hypotheses as scornfully as M. Dupin set aside the Prefect’s 
imbecilities. As a practical critic Poe was a fighter. His sense of 
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honour knew neither civility nor favouritism. He alone among critics 
has come forth with a chivalrous defence of his craft, in which he took 
a fierce pride. He was no adulator ready-made to serve some Society 
of Authors: he was a judge, condemning the guilty with an honourable 
severity. “When we attend less to authority,” he wrote, “and more to 
principles, when we look /ess at merit and more at demerit, we shall be 
better critics than we are.” Is that not enough to make the Popular 
Novelist turn green with fury, especially since it is the deliberate 
utterance of a man, whose example has furnished forth a whole library 
of popular novels? Twice he quotes the parable of the critic who 
“presented to Apollo a severe censure upon an excellent poem. The 
god asked him for the beauties of the work. He replied that he only 
troubled himself about the errors. Apollo presented him with a 
sack of unwinnowed wheat, and bade him pick out the chaff for his 
pains.” Now, this is the critic's severest condemnation, and yet Poe 
is honest enough to declare that he is not sure that the god was in 
the right. 

Being a severe judge, he was generously misunderstood. Longfellow 
was magnanimous enough to attribute “the harshness of his criticism to 
the irritation of a sensitive nature, chafed by some indefinite sense of 
wrong.” Thus the Illiterate Novelist is wont to ascribe the lightest 
censure to a critic’s envy. And they do not see, neither Longfellow nor 
the Illiterate Novelist, that they are bringing superfluous charges of bad 
faith. Is it possible that Longfellow could not imagine the necessity of 
censure? Is it possible that he, like the bleating lambs of fiction, 
believed that criticism was written, not for its own sake, but for the 
voidance of gall? If such were his creed, if he, being a critic, would 
never have written a line, unblotted by hatred or irritation, it is fortunate 
that he never lapsed from his devotion to poetry. But Poe was not 
always harsh, and when he used the scourge, he used it in defence of 
literature. It was his misfortune to review his contemporaries; and 
they, though they resented his censure, have already justified his 
severity by crawling, one and all, into oblivion. A bolder editor, 
indeed, would have suppressed the two volumes of books reviewed— 
articles which served their turn at the moment, which are ill-written, 
and which dimly reflect the brilliant insight of Marginalia. But when 
Poe encountered a master, he was eager in appreciation. His praise 
of Alfred Tennyson was as generous as it was wise. “In perfect 
sincerity,” he wrote, “I regard him as the noblest poet that ever lived.” 
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And, again, remembering that this was written in 1843, you recognise 
in Poe the gift of prophecy. 

But to complete the cycle of his accomplishments he was also a poet; 
and it is as a poet that he wears the greener bays. Here his practice 
coincided accurately with his theory. He believed that a long poem was 
a contradiction in terms, and he only erred once against the light, when 
he called Eureka, a tedious treatise upon all things and nothing, “a prose 
poem.” In his eyes the sole aim of poetry was beauty, and such beauty 
as should touch the ear rather than the brain. His musical art eludes 
analysis, and he esteemed it great in proportion as it receded from the 
hard shapes and harder truths of life. Of him it might be said truly 
that “he seemed to see with his ear.” You do not question Annabel Lee 
and Ulalume. You do not attempt to drag a common meaning from 
their gossamer loveliness. You listen to their refrains and repeated 
cadences ; you delight in their rippling sound and subtle variations ; 
and you are content to find yourself in the presence of an art, which, 
like music, does not represent, but merely presents, an emotion. And 
because Poe acknowledged the artifice of his poetry, some have denied 
him imagination. As though imagination did not most clearly manifest 
herself in artistic expression ! 

It is not surprising that Poe’s multiform genius should have proved 
a. dominant influence upon European literature. Not only was he a 
sombre light to the decadence, not only was he a guiding flame in the 
pathway of the mystics ; but also he revived the novel of adventure and 
lost treasure, of the South Seas and of Captain Kidd. The atrocities 
which have been committed in the name of his Dupin are like the sands 
for number, and the detective of fact, as of romance, has attempted 
to model himself upon this miracle of intelligence. Thus he has 
been an example to both houses—to Huysmans, who has emulated his 
erudition, and to Gaboriau, who has cheapened his mystery. It is his 
unique distinction to have anticipated even the trivialities of life. His 
title, Zhe Man that Was Used up, has \et in upon us the legion of 
imbeciles who did or didn’t, who would or wouldn’t. And stranger still, 
he it was that imagined the philosopher, who, in the vanity of his heart, 
should spell his god with a little g! His influence came not from: 
America but from France. No sooner was The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue published in America, than it appeared as a feuzlleton in le 
Commerce, and in 1846 was printed a volume of Contes, translated’ by 
Isabelle Meunier, Ten years later Baudelaire began the brilliant ‘series 
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of translations, which added the glory of Poe to French literature. 
That Poe gained in the transference there is no doubt: the looseness 
of his style—his most grievous fault—was tightened in the distinguished 
prose of Baudeiaire ; and henceforth Poe was free to shape the literary 
future of France. It was his example that moulded the cov/e to its 
ultimate completion. His talents of compression and facile exposition, 
his gift of building up a situation in a hundred words, were imitated by 
the army of writers, who first perfected the short story, and then sent it 
across the Channel. Nor is Baudelaire the only poet who has done Poe 
into French. M. Stéphane Mallaume, also, has proved his sympathy 
with the author of Ze Raven in a set of matchless translations. He 
has turned the verse of Poe into a rhythmical prose, and withal he has 
kept so close to the original, that the prose echoes not only the phrase 
but the cadence of the verse. And from France Poe penetrated every 
country in Europe. He is known and read in those remote corners 
which he described, yet never saw. He is as familiar in Spain as in 
Scandinavia, and but a year ago The Raven was translated “direct from 
English” in far-off Valparaiso. 

And here is the final contrast of his life. The prophet of silence and 
seclusion is blown to the four winds of heaven. But he has conquered 
glory without stooping one inch from his proper attitude of aristocracy. 
He is still as exclusive and morose as his stories. Between him and his 


fantasies there is no discord. You imagine him always stern-faced and 
habited in black, with Virginia Clemm at his side, Virginia shadowy as 
Ligeia, amiable as the mild Eleonora in the Valley of the Many-coloured 
Grass. He dwelt in mid America, and he was yet in fairy-land. 
Though the squalor of penury and the magazines gave him neither 
“ancestral hall” nor “moss-grown abbey,” he lived and died enclosed 
within the impregnable castle of his mind. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 




















ARABIAN POETRY OF THE DAYS OF 
. IGNORANCE 


“HE ancient poetry of Arabia, before the coming of Mohammed, 
‘| atime known to Moslem writers as the “ Age of Ignorance,” is 
the most delightful wild flower of Literature in the world. It 
is quite unlike any other existing verse, except perhaps to some small 
degree that found in the Hebrew Scriptures, the Book of Job and the 
Song of Solomon. It has fortunately never been copied or vulgarised, 
and it remains to this day a virgin treasure, unique of its kind and 
unknown to any but Orientalists and students. These indeed have trans- 
lated portions of it into more than one European language: Latin, 
French, German, while Sir William Jones, Professor Palmer, Mr. 
Clouston, and Mr. Lyall, have Englished each his share, for the benefit 
of our own learned, but it has been after the manner of scholars, rather 
than of poets, and their work has failed to obtain the general ear of 
readers. The Ashdar es Sitte, or songs of the six chief “ Poets of the 
Ignorance,” and the Modllakdt, or seven prize poems hung up in the 
Temple of Mecca just before the Mohammedan era, still await the hand 
of a master, who shall do for them what Fitzgerald did for the 
Ribaiyadt of Omar Khayyam, find them their equivalent, without 
loss of dignity and in despite of pedantic rules, in sterling English 
verse. 

The special charm of these old pieces—the work, be it noted, of 
unlettered Bedouins in the remote deserts of Hijaz and Nejd—lies for 
our modern ear in their complete originality. The metres are, one and 
all, new and surprising and possess a certain brilliant character in the 
original Arabic, which the most jaded critic cannot listen to unmoved. 
They are intended to be recited, not read—for their authors, except 
perhaps Imri el Kais, could neither read nor write; and they were 
generally declaimed at the fairs held in the desert oases, to which the 
poets of rival tribes came yearly to compete for glory. The Arabic 
language is the most accentuated and rhetorical in the world—an open- 
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air language meant to be shouted from hill to hill—and at the same 
time the most logically complete in its grammatic forms. The isolation 
of those who spoke it from all other nations had retained it in its purity 
even among the poorest, and the audience at the fairs was intelligent 
and critical. The rules of prosody were universally known. Every 
encouragement was given to the bards to become perfect in their art ; 
and metrically perfect they are acknowledged to be by all later Arabic 
writers, including the Prophet himself. It is the rendering of these 
metres in their due flash and vigour that is the immense difficulty with 
all translation. Nor is the quality of the thought expressed .less novel 
and attractive. These valorous desert song-masters were no mere 
decadents, the “idle singers of an empty day,” but men determined to 
live every hour of their lives, to enjoy every joy within their reach to 
the uttermost. Here we find nothing of the Ossianic gloom of our own 
archaic bards, nothing of the superstitious doubts and _ conscience- 
stricken terrors of Medizval Europe in fear of things beyond the grave, 
nothing of the theological limitations of later Moslem verse. All is 
frankly, inspiritingly, stupendously hedonistic. 

The Arabs of “the Ignorance” were rank materialists. They 
believed in neither heaven nor hell, nor in any life: beyond the one 
they were enjoying. Of religion they knew nothing but a vague 
mono-theism, tempered with just enough idolatry to make oath by, 
but not enough to modify their lives. They were the least super- 
stitious of mankind, the least influenced by fetish fears or hobgoblin 
terrors. It was:their habit to be abroad at night or to sit round 
their camp fires under the stars in mirth and song, and then to sleep 
by day, a mode of living which gave little room for idle ghost fancies 
born of indoor ways and the dread of darkness. Their morality was 
the morality of tribal honour, that is to say of traditional opinion. 
The virtues they adored were courage, generosity, lavish hospitality, the 
protection of the weak and of all who came to them as suppliants, a 
readiness to avenge a friend and revenge a wrong. Towards women 
they were at the same time devoted and practical. It was they who 
invented the whole scheme of chivalry as Europe knew it in the Middle 
Ages. But they. were without the Christian idea of continence, as a 
special virtue, and they liked to enjoy their loves.. The cruel and 
disdainful damsel found little place in their rhymes,.rather she that 
had been kind, and whom adverse fate had torn away. It is almost 
always the woman loved and lost that they mourn with passionate 
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longing, for whom they perform their glorious deeds, and whom they 
celebrate in their most enduring songs :— 


Woe is me for Ommi Aufa ! woe for the tents of her 

Lost on thy stony plain, Durrdj, on thine, Mutethéllemy ! 

In Rakmatéyn I found our dwelling, faint lines how desolate, 

Tent-marks traced like the vein tracings blue on the wrists of her. 
Large-eyed there the wild-kine pastured, white roes how fearless!y, 

Leaped, their fawns beside them, startled—I in the midst of them. 

Twenty years abroad I wander. Lo, here I stand to-day, 

Hardly know the remembered places, seek I how painfully. 

Here our hearth-stones stand, ay, blackened still with her cooking-pots, 

Here our tent-trench squarely graven, grooved here our camel-trough. 

Love, when my eyes behold thy dwelling, to it I call aloud, 

“ Blessed be thou, O house of pleasure, greeting and joy to thee!” 

Friend of my soul! Dost thou behold them? Say, are there maidens there, 
Camel-borne, high in their howdahs, over the Jurthum spring ? 

Say, are their curtains lined with scarlet, sanguine embroideries, 

Veiling them from eyes of all men, rose-tinted coverings ? 

Slantwise up Es Subdan they mounted—high-set the pass of it. 

With them the new-born morning’s beauty, fair-faced and fortunate. 

At the blink of dawn they rose and laded. Now, e’er the sun is up, 

Point they far to Waddy Ras, ay, straight as hand points to mouth. 

Joy! Sweet joy of joys! Fair visions, human in tenderness, 

Dear to the human eye that truly sees them and understands ! 

As the scarlet fringe of fenna seed-pods no lip hath browsed upon, 

So is the dye of their scarlet wool new-fringing the camping grounds. 

And they came to the watering pool in the red rocks-—blue-black the depths of it. 
And they planted the tent-poles, straight and fairly, firm for a dwelling-place. 
They have left Kandan on the far right hand—ay, dark-crowned the crest of it. 
How many foes in E] Kandan! And friends, too, ah, how many ! 

But they came to Es Subdan in their might, impetuous, beautiful, 

They in their howdahs of scarlet wood. O friend, dost thou look on them ? 


In this very beautiful passage there lies for those who know the 
desert and the ways of the tribes who dwell in it a whole world of 
romance and passion. There is no part of the earth’s surface where 
love exists under such strenuous and endearing conditions, where the 
souls of man and woman are knit so closely by the immense isolation of 
their lives, where either becomes so dependent on the other by the 
constant pressure of material dangers. Each little tent is as a fortress 
in the wilderness, set up alone in some far valley against the forces of 
Nature and held there by its dual garrison. In the open plain, with its 
wild parsimonious beauty, every bush and stone, every beetle and 
lizard, every rare track of gazelle or ostrich on the sand, becomes of 
value and is remembered it may be years afterwards, while the stones 
of the camp-fires stand black and deserted in testimony of the brief 
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season of love. It is only at the time of the “rahla,” or general moving 
of the camp, that the tribe comes together, the men driving their flocks 
and herds, and the women seated, each family in its “howdaj,” or 
curtained pannier, on its tallest camel, and singing as they go. It is 
always a brilliant spectacle and one that lives in memory, as the con- 
verging lines wind up the valleys at sunrise and over the crests of the 
hills to their new pastures. This is what Zoheyr, who made these verses, 
has seen and sings. His Ommi Aufa is the woman who has loved 
him and is gone. She has left him of her own free will, for the 
Bedouin wife of gentle blood is no bondswoman, and may return when 
she pleases to her father's home. All this one reads between the lines. 
Of a truth, however, love of this sweet domestic kind is not the sole, 
nor even the leading theme of these wild singers. A lust of adventure 
throbs in the veins of all of them—the rage of fighting, the rage of 
glory, the rage of violent pleasures, wine, revelry, debauch, the invasion 
of wine taverns, the prodigal hospitality of the tent, held to be a mark 
of noble breeding, the raiding of an enemy’s herds to supply new 
squanderings, generosity in bestowal, bombast in recording, the avenging 
of a friend’s wrong and one’s own. The drinking of wine in these Pre- 


Islamic days comes in especially for poetic commendation, and the 
pursuit of amorous adventures for adventure’s sake, described with 
realistic enthusiasm. These brought down on the bards the disapproval 
of the Prophet, and led to their suppression in Puritan Islam. 


Ha! The bowl! Fill it high, a fair morning wine-cup ! 
Leave we naught of the lees of Andarina. 

Rise, pour forth, be it mixed, let it foam like saffron ! 
Tempered thus will we drink it, ay, free-handed. 

Him who grieves shall it cure, his despites forgotten.. 
Nay, but taste it in tears, it shall console thee. 

Oh, the cups that I quaffed in Badlabékki ! 

Oh, the bowls in Damascus, Kaisarina ! 

Sad fate stands at the tent-door uninvited, 

Takes us, marked for his own, at the hour predestined. 
Hold, draw rein e’er we sunder, sweet camel-rider, 

List awhile to my words, nor idly answer. 

Say, art thou of the vain ones who love and leave love ? 
Why thus haste to depart, thou face unfaithful ? 

Face unfaithful in war, the high joy of sword cuts, 
Fierce delight of thy tribe, proud queen of lance thrusts. 
Each to-day is foredoomed. And who knows to-morrow, 
Who the after of days, the years we see not ? 

She her beauty shall show thee, if thou shouldst find her 
Far from injurious eyes, in desert places. 


Vol. XIV.—No. 85. 
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Fair arms white, shall she show, as a white she-camel’s, 
Pure as hers, the long-necked one yet unmounted. 

Twin breasts smooth, shalt thou see, as of ivory polished, 
Guarded close from the eyes the hands of lovers. 

Waist how supple, how slim : thou shall span it sweetly, 
Fair flanks sloped to thine eyes and downward bending. 
Broad her hips for desire, than thy tent-door wider. 

Nay, but thine is her waist, thine own for madness. 
Ankles twain as of marble are hers. I hear them 
Clanking, clattering on as her anklets rattle. 

None hath grieved as I grieve, not she, Om Sdkbin, 
Roaring loud for her lost, her fair colt camel. 

None hath grieved as I grieve, not she, the mother, 
Mourning nine of her sons, her home their red grave. 

Lo, the wind from the East, how it blew that night-fall, 
How I wept as I watched her howdah fleeting, 

Whiles she flew like a dove, her glance behind her, 

Sharp as sword in the hand of a foe unsheathing. 

O, thou Lord Aba Hind, be thy wrath less quick-breathed, 
Wait the word of our mouth, our whole truth spoken, 
How each day we ride forth in garments snow-white, 
How each night we return, our garments red-dyed. 

Days of fighting had we and of joyous glory, 

Whiles we smote at the king, his dues denying, 

Whiles we vanquished the man their tribes had named king, 
Him the chief they had crowned, their world’s protector. 
Stood our horses before him asweat with combat, 
Wreathed the reins on their necks, their hind feet resting. 
Fled the dogs of the tribe from our spear-points howling. 
Lo, their thorn we have cut from root to branches. 
Pierced have we with our lances their backs, the fleers, 
Stricken low with our swords and pruned their proud ones. 
Yea, the heads of the mighty have rolled before us 

Like to loads on a road from beasts unburdened. 

Still, in might we assailed, we pressed, we smote them, 
Lopped their heads at the neck, laid bare their shoulders. 
Wound for wound have we given, in deeds revealing 

All the wealth of our hate, our hoarded anger. 

Not again shall they tell it, the envious nations, 

How we humbled our heads awhile before them. 

Not again shall they cry to us, “ Ha! ye weak ones !” 
Lo, the cheek of the proud with pride we outcheek. 

Thus the lance-head of iron, which bites the lance-shaft 
Hardens all in the hand and makes a weapon, 

Stiff it grows to the grasp till aloft it jangles, 

Rives the head of the foe, and his who forged it. 

Lo, the mares we bestride at the dawn of battle, 

Bright their coats as the prize we won in silver. 

Charge they mail-clad together, red with battle, 

Red to the knots in their reins, deep-dyed with blood-drops. 
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Are not these our inheritance from our fathers? 
Shali not we to our sons in turn bequeath them ? 
We the vanguard in arms. Behind us marching 
Trail our beautiful ones, our maids close-guarded. 
They it was who imposed on our lives a promise 
Still their badge to uphold from all assaulting, 

Ay, and plunder to bring, fair mares and helmets, 
Noble prisoners bound with ropes before them. 
Thus go we to the war, and lo the clansmen 
Seized with fear of us come and claim alliance, 
Whiles our maidens advance with proud gait swaying 
Like to drinkers of wine with spoils o’erladen. 
Camel-riders are they of Jushan Ibn Béker, 
Beauty theirs is, and blood, and noble virtues. 
Feeders they of our mares, yet they tell us plainly, 
“ None will we for our lovers save the valiant.” 


This wild verse, so savage and tender and sincere, opens a new, if 
not very wide, world of thought to us. Its limitations are indeed a 
charm, for they prove the genuineness of the picture in the singers’ 
minds. They sing not the things of the great world outside which they 
have not seen, but those of their own little world in which they live and 
which they know so well. Nothing is more beautiful in their work 
than their childlike love of beasts and birds, the wild creatures of the 
desert, the watching of which has been the occupation of their boyish 
years and first enthusiasms. There are splendid descriptions in the 
Modllakdét of the ostrich, the wild ass, the oryx antelope, equalled only 
in the Book of Job, as well as of the domestic horse and camel. Nor 
are the trees and flowers of the desert unnoticed. Each finds its place 
in description or in simile, and he who knows the desert best is the most 
delighted as he reads. The detail is accurate to the extreme of realism. 
I dare not, however, enlarge upon these matters, lest I should not leave 
myself room for the full rendering of the prize poem of Antar, which it 
is my desire to give in its entirety ; nor can I in the present article do 
more than mention Imri el Kais, perhaps the greatest poet of them all, 
whose love verse is the principal feature of the Ashdar es Sitte. There 
are forty or fifty Pre-Islamic names in all, fragments of whose works, 
including one woman’s, have been preserved. They must remain for 
another occasion. 

The prize poem of Antar is, on the whole, the one of the seven 
prize poems I like the best, Antar himself being the most attractive 
personality, and also on account of the beautiful verses it contains about 
his horse, and his Shadanieh, or she-camel. Antar is interesting 

2T2 
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from the fact that he is the original knight-errant from whose 
valorous example all knight-errantry sprang. His deeds of daring 
for Abla’s sake, embodied a century after his death in the first 
romance ever written, are the type of chivalry copied to such 
splendid results in medizval Europe. It is to his initiative that we 
owe Lancelot and Tancred and Orlando, to say nothing of the good 
Don Quixote, who finally closed its list of heroes. In life Antar 
discloses himself to us only in this single poem. He was, it is 
recorded, of the noble tribe of Abs, but his mother had been a slave, 
and he was so dark of countenance that when he grew up and 
claimed, according to Bedouin right, his cousin Abla to wife, she was 
refused to him, although from the first she secms to have secretly loved 
him. He brought her a bowl of milk every morning from the she- 
camels he was set to tend by her father Malek, and once he thus saw 
her with her beautiful hair let down—a great treat according to Arab 
ideas—while it was being combed by her mother. The hair was dark 
yet very fine, and reached downwards to her feet. And so their love 
began. He wrote her verses, and she was kind to him, but still her 
parents would not consent. Then he was filled with rage and went 
forth to fight the world for her sake, and slew many, among them men 
of her section of the tribe. And so from one adventure to another until 
he became a terror to all, and a name so renowned thatthe tribe found 
they had need of him. Then having rescued Abla from captivity at 
the hands of a ravisher he claimed her again, and this time to better 
purpose. His poem alludes to some of these things which were known 
to all the world—for in truth the Pre-Islamic Bards had little reticence— 
and he recited it in public at Okdz and won the prize—it is thought 
about the year 600 A.D, 

How many singers before me? Are there yet songs unsung? 

Dost thou, my sad soul, remember where was her dwelling-place ? 

Tents in the Valley of Jiwa, speak ye to me of her. 

Fair house of Abla, my true love, blessing and joy to thee ! 

Doubting, I passed through the pastures, seeking her camel-tracks, 

High on my swift-trotting ndga, tall as a citadel, 

Weaving a dream of the past days, days when she dwelt in them, 

Abla, my true love, in Hazzan, Jiwa, Mutdlhelen. 

There on the sand lay the hearthstones, black in their emptiness, 

Desolate more for the loved ones fled with Om Héythami, 

Fled to the land of the lions, roarers importunate. 

Daily my quest of thee darkens, daughter of Madkharem. 


Truly at first sight I loved her—I who had slain her kin— 
Nay, by the life of her father, not in inconstancy. 
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Love, thou hast taken possession—deem it not otherwise. 

Thou in my heart art the first one, first in nobility. 

How shall I win to her people? Far in Anéyzateyn 

Feed they their flocks in the springtime, we in the Ghdilem. 

Yet it was thou, my beloved, willedst we should sunder thus, 
Bridledst thyself the swift striders, black night encompassing. 
Fear in my heart lay a captive, seeing their camel herds 

Kneeling as waiting a burden, close to the tents of them: 
Browsing on berries of khimkhim, forty-two milch camels 

Black as the underwing feathers set in the raven’s wing. 

‘Then was it Abla enslaved thee, showing her tenderness, 

White teeth with lips made for kissing. Sweet was the taste of them, 
Sweet as the vials of odours sold by the musk-sellers, 

Fragrant the white teeth she showed thee, fragrant the mouth of her. 
So is a garden new planted, fresh set with jessamine, 

Watered by soft-falling raindrops, treadless, untenanted. 

Lo, on it rain-clouds have lighted, soft showers, no hail in them, 
Leaving each furrow a lakelet, bright as a silverling. 

Pattering, plashing, they fell there —rains at the sunsetting, 
Widespreading runlets of water, streams of fertility, 

Mixed with the humming of bees’ wings, droning the daylight through, 
Never a pause in their chaunting, gay drinking-chorusses. 

Blithe iteration of bees’ wings, wings struck in consonance, 

‘True as the steel on the flint-stone, constant as smithy strokes. 
Sweet, thou shalt rest till the morning all the night lightly there, 
While I, my red horse bestriding, ride with the forayers. 
Resting-place, more than the saddle, none have I, none than he, 
War-horse of might in the rib-bones, deep-set the girth of him, 
One with the tail carried archwise, long though the march hath been, 
One with the firm foot atrample, threading the labyrinths. 

Say, shall a swift Shadanieh bear me to her I love, 

She under ban for the drinker, weaned of the foal of her, 

Far from her home in the valleys, far from the camel herd, 

Dry grown her udders unheeded, spent through her journeyings. 
Lo, how she spurneth the sand dunes, like to the earless one, 
Him with the feet set together, lord of the ostriches. 

Round him, like cohorts of Yemen, troop his young progeny, 
Black camel-cohorts of Ajjam, herded by stammerers. 

Watching a beacon they follow, led by the crown of him 

Carried aloft as a howdah, howdah where damsels sit. 

Noble he goes, the king ostrich, fur-furnished Ethiop, 

‘Turning to Thu-el-Ashfra—there lie his eggs in it ! 

See how my naga hath drunken deeply in Déyradeyn, 

How hath she shrunk back in Déylam, pools of the enemy, 
Shrunk from its perilous cisterns, deeming the wild cat there, 
Great-headed shrieker of evening, clutched to the flank of her. 
Low hath she knelt in Ridda, lowing and murmuring, 

Pleased with the sweet fluted rushes crushed by the weight of her. 
Thickly as pitch from the boiling oozeth the sweat of her. 

Pitch from the cauldron, new lighted, fire at the sides of it, 
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Oozeth in drops from the ear-roots. Wrathful and bold is she, 
Proud in her gait as a stallion hearing the battle cry. 

Though thou thy fair face concealest still in thy veil from me, 

Yet am I he that hath captured horse-riders how many. 

Give me the praise of my fair deeds, lady. Thou knowest it, 
Kindly am I and forbearing, save where wrong presseth me. 

Only when evil assaileth deal I with bitterness, 

Then am I cruel in vengeance, bitter as colocynth. 

Sometime in wine was my pastime. Good wine, I drank of it, 
Suaging the heat of the evening, paying in white money, 

Quaffing in glasses of saffron, pale-streaked with ivory, 

Hard at my hand its companion flask sealed from bitter winds. 
Truly thus bibbing I squandered half my inheritance. 

Yet was my honour a wide word. All spoke in praise of it, 

Since that I ceased not the dew-fall rained in sobriety. 

Ye, who have heard of my high deeds, ye too be bountiful. 

How many loved of the fair ones have I not buffeted, 

Youths overthrown! Ha! The blood-streams shrill from the veins of them. 
Swift stroke, two-handed I smote them, thrust through the ribs of them, 
Forth flowed the stream of their life-blood red as anemone. 

Ask of the horsemen of Malek, O thou his progeny, 

All they have seen of my daring. Then shalt thou learn of them 
How that I singly among them, clad in war’s panoply, 

Stout on my war-horse, the proud one, charged at their chivalry. 
Lo, how he flieth, the fierce one, singly in midst of them, 

Waiting anon for their archers closing in front of me. 

They that were nearest in battle, they be my witnesses 

How they have quailed from my war-cry, hailed my urbanity. 
Many and fierce are their heroes, fear-striking warriors, 

Men who nor flee nor surrender, yielding not easily. 

Yet hath my right arm o’erborne them, thrust them aside from me, 
Laid in their proud backs the long spear—slender the shaft of it. 
See how it splitteth asunder mail-coat and armouring. 

Not the most valiant a refuge hath from the steel of it. 

Slain on the ground have I left them, prey to the lioness, 

Feast of the wrists and the fingers. Ha, for the sacrifice ! 

Heavy the mail-coat : its sutures, straight I divided them, 
Piercing the joints of the champion, shearing the badge of him. 
Quick-handed he with the arrows cast in the winter time, 

Raider of wine-sellers’ signboards, praised as a prodigal. 

He, when he saw me down-lighted making my point at him, 
Showed me his white teeth in terror, nay, but not smilingly. 

All the day long did we joust it. Then were his finger-tips 
Stained as though dyed with the fthlem, dipped in the dragon’s blood. 
Till with my spear-point I pierced him once and again with it, 
Last with my blade of the Indies, sheer steel its tempering, 

Smote him the hero of stature, noblest of all of them, 

King-like, in sandals of dun-hide, tall as a tamarisk. 

O thou my lamb, the forbidden ! prize of competitors, 

Why did they bid me not love thee? Why art thou veiled from me? 
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Sent I my hand-maiden spy-like :—“ Go thou,” I said to her, 
“ Bring me the news of my true love, news in veracity. 
“Go!” and she went. And, returning :—“ These in unguardedness 
“ Sit, and thy fair lamb among them, waiting thy archery.” 

Thus went I forth and beheld her, fawn-necked in gentleness, 

Proud, a gazelle in her bearing—milk-white the lip of it. 

Woe for the baseness of ’Amer, lord of ingratitude ! 

Verily, thanklessness turneth souls from humanity. 

Close have I kept of thy father counsels he gave to me 

Once at the turn of the forenoon, fair hour of confidence, 

When in the thick of the combat heroes unmurmuring 

Only their war-shouts remember, danger forgot by them. 

Close have I kept them, and forward rushed on the enemy 

Calling on all to assail me, circling and challenging. 

“ Antar,” they cried, and their lances, well-cords in slenderness, 
Pressed to the breast of my war-horse still as I pressed on them. 
Doggedly strove we together. Ha! the brave stallion, 

How is he dyed in the blood-drops, clothed in the gore of them ! 
Spear-points how many assail him! Then in his beautiful 

Eyes stand the tears of appealing, words inarticulate. 

If he had learned our man’s language, then had he called to me, 

If he had known our tongue’s secret, then had he cried to me. 

Thus to my soul came consoling ; grief passed away from it, 

Hearing the heroes applauding, shouting, “ Ho, Antar, ho!” 

Deep through the sand-drifts the horsemen charged with teeth grimly set, 
Urging their war-steeds, the strong-limbed, weight-bearers all of them. 
Quick, too, the camels I urged on, spurred by my eagerness, 

Forward to high deeds of daring, deeds of audacity. 

Only I feared less untimely drear death should shorten me, 

E’er on the dark sons of Demdem vengeance was filled fcr me. 

These are the tongues that reviled me, struck when I struck them not, 
Vowed me to bloodshed and evil or e’er I troubled them. 

Verily these are the vipers. Yet is the sire of them 

Slain for the lions and vultures. Ha, for the sacrifice! 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
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VI.—THE LESSER TRADES 


HE description “ Lesser Trades” is no disparagement. I seek not 
T to convey the impression that, collectively or singly, the trades 
in Toys, in Leather Goods, in Musical Instruments, in Paper, in 
Glass and Earthenware, are anything like a negligible quantity. My 
meaning is that in each case the individual trades are on a lower level 
than the gigantic industries with which I have hitherto dealt. None 
the less, it is foolish to disregard them, and yet how little heed is given 
to the fact that, to a large and an ever-increasing extent, our children’s 
playthings, our own gloves and purses, our pianos and violins, our 
sheet-music and photogravures, our glass bottles and “fancy goods,” 
are made in Germany! The German is wiser in his generation. He is 
devoted to the big matters—the production of iron and steel, machines 
and engines, woollens and cottons; but he is devoted also to these 
others. In themselves they may be comparatively—not actually— 
small. But they fill the chinks in the Industrial State. And their 
aggregate amount is something very big indeed. And we neglect them 
worse than we neglect the Great Industries themselves. 


Toys 


The Scoffer in this Made-in-Germany matter usually makes the 
other side a present of Toys. “Toys? O yes,” he says, “the German 
of course beats us there.” And he says it as becomes a man who 
thinks it rather a fine thing on the whole that the German should 
beat us there. Now, skill in the construction of toy-engines by no 
means implies the lack of it in the construction of big machines ; and 
the importance of an industry from the commercial standpoint, lies not 
in the use to which its products are put, but in the volume of the 
industry itself. Bulk and steadiness being equal, the consumption 
of a nursery is as valuable as the consumption of a dining-room 
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or a railway; and the Toy Trade has attained to proportions which 
are very far indeed from mean. It is a branch of commerce which is 
well worth looking after, and we have quite failed to look after it. So 
that in London the manufacture is well-nigh at the point of death. It 
is a pity ; for year by year more money is being spent on toys, despite 
their growing cheapness. Indeed, the Toy Trade is no fit subject for 
neglect, but a big thing, which should profit the manufacturers of the 
more elaborately constructed mechanisms, and provide, as regards the 
workers, not only wages for factory-hands, but independent, light, and 
interesting handiwork for people barred from other employments. 
In the towns—and in the country, too, for that matter—this home 
industry might well supplement the allotments from which so much is 
expected in the direction of securing our working classes a better 
standard of living, and a greater freedom from anxiety. As it is, its 
German development is so full of instruction to the student of German 
industrial practice, that I make no apology for treating ¢ at a certain 
length. 

At the present moment.there is a Toy Industry in England (located 
chiefly in the East End of London). And not only is it powerless for 
competition: it is also powerless to hold its own at home. In 82, the 
value of our total Impert of toys was £525,597. It had grown in’94 to 
4964,465. The increase on ’93 was one of £60,000. So that we may, 
therefore, take for granted that it is now worth well over a million 
sterling a year. The ’94 Import was made up as follows :—From 
Germany, £452,452; Holland, * £339,131; Belgium, 422,362; France, 
£138,897 ; Japan, £1,451; United States, £9,061; other foreign 
countries, £701; and British Possessions, £410. In the same year, 
the total German Export was valued at £895,000, as against £555,000 
in 84. England is thus the chief market for.German toys; but she is 
not the only one (¢,g., California, where, according to the German Consul 
at San Francisco, the trade is wholly in German hands). You may 
search the Board of Trade Export Returns in vain for any mention of 
any export of British Toys to anywhere. 

The figures quoted are the sum totals for toys of all sorts ; to the 
English Customs House official a toy is but a toy. Yet there is-as 
infinite variety in Toys as there is in the life outside the nursery, 
which it is their function to reflect within it; and the conditions 





* This may be reckoned with Germany. 
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which govern the preparation of Noah’s Arks are quite other than 
those which obtain in the manufacture of steam-engines or dolls 
with vocal stomachs. Yet, as a rule, the Germans beat us. In some 
instances success lies with the Austrians or the French, in a very 
few with ourselves. Those triumphs of modern ingenuity — they 
deserve the name—which are known in the trade as Mechanical Toys, 
may be cited as an object-lesson in English lack of enterprise. They 
are now made mostly in Vienna or Paris, though Germany has a share 
of the trade. So had England—once. Up to about five years ago an 
English firm made them, and made them well, always excepting a 
certain lack of finish, which English manufacturers seem to regard as 
the hall-mark of excellence. This firm, the sole representative of the 
English industry, has now abandoned the manufacture, and the most 
patriotic uncle could not, an’ he would, find a Mechanical Toy of English 
make. The same firm has lately devoted its best energies to the manu- 
facture of Lead Soldiers. I have examined them side by side with those 
of German make, but, though they mark a big advance on the little tin 
soldiers (in two dimensions and with no faces to speak of) on which my 
early military ambition fed itself, and though they also are an English 
speciality, there is a notable difference between them and their German- 
made rivals ; and the difference (much slighter here than in other kinds 
of Toys) is in favour of the last, whose finish, too, is better. These 
English soldiers, however, are driving the German out of the field in 
England. This is the solitary instance of English success in toys: 
the solitary instance, too, of a determined attempt to head back 
the Germans; so it has a certain hopefulness. But the deftness 
and intelligence of the French and German Toymen may be best 
appreciated by contrasting a Kitchen or a Bedroom of theirs with a 
London-made one. The taste, the realism, and the workmanship 
of the foreigner give the home-made article the look of a cheap and 
clumsy copy. Clumsy it certainly is—inexcusably so in places ; but 
cheap it is not, for its price will probably exceed that of the others. A 
still more flagrant disregard of the proprieties is manifest in the English 
Toyman’s trick of signifying an animal’s colour and markings by 
splotches of paint. Now the German covers his animals with real skins ; 
and the Nursery has in consequence pronounced in favour of his 
Menageries. "Tis the same with his Railway Apparatus. For about a 
guinea the playroom can be fitted up as a Line, with Stations and 
Rolling-stock complete, but it will be an Ezsenbahn, and not an English 
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Railway, though the Stations may bear English names. Military Toys, 
too—helmets and the like—are mostly of French or German make; so 
that the boy who aspires to an English helmet must go to a real 
accoutrement maker. It looks nothing like so smart as the Continental 
article, and costs about double the money. With Dolls the case is 
somewhat different. The Continental makers have captured this 
market also (not by virtue of more beautiful workmanship, for nothing 
in the bazaars can exceed the beauty of the best English Wax 
Variety) ; and that by reason of the English makers’ conservatism in 
the matter of Wax. Wax Dolls are very costly and very fragile ; 
they smash readily, scratch ‘easily, and melt freely. French and 
German Dolls are made of a papier-mdché composition. They 
are strong, they neither scratch nor melt, they are better jointed, 
and above all ¢hey can be washed. You can buy for 4s. 6d. a German 
papier-maché “baby” (as our foremothers said), equal in size, and 
superior in every respect except appearance (and not so very greatly 
inferior there) to an English Wax, which would cost you half a guinea. 

A word as to Toys in‘Carved Wood. They all come from the 
Black Forest, where they are carved at home by the peasants ; only the 


larger and the more intricate being factory-made. True, the white pine 
of the district is of special excellence ; but, surely, ¢iat is not enough to 
prevent the importation of the craft to England? Finally, the cost of 
carriage to England gives a handsome start to the English Toyman, if 
he would but avail himself of it. The freight varies; but the principal 
toy-merchant in London tells me that on Imported Toys it averages 
from 8 to 123 per cent. of the cost. 


Glass 


The Chairman of the Birmingham Dispensary had occasion of late, 
in view of the opening of a new branch, to place a contract for medicine- 
bottles. His Dispensary had got into the habit of sending to Germany 
for bottles ; but he suggested that now it should give a chance else- 
where. It did. The quality was to be exactly the same as that of the 
German make, and the price turned out to be Io per cent. lower. But 
the quality was a good deal worse than 10 per cent. The Head 
Dispenser stated his inability to pass the bottles. They were stained 
and smeared as though they had been in use for years ; they had been 
packed off straight from the mould; whereas the German stuff had 
always been sent in bright and clean. The story is curious and 
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instructive: curious, in that the qualities of cheapness and nastiness 
have in this case reversed their normal incidence; instructive, in that 
light is thrown unmistakably on one cause of the English manu- 
facturer’s failure to defend his home-market. When I came across this 
story, I ceased to wonder at the marked success attending the Bottle 
Import Trade of a certain German house in the City, or at the remark 
of an English Manufacturing Chemist, who stated (in his wrath, no 
doubt) that “there is not a single bottle-maker in this country who 
understands his business, or at any rate attends to it.” That chemist 
gets his bottles made in Germany. This very adverse criticism prompts 
the enquiry: How has the Bottle-Making Industry fared of late in 
Germany and England? Need it be said that our Export has 
declined? In ’89 we sent forth Common Bottles to the tune of 
£464,742; in ’95 to the tune of £323,814. As far back as ’73 we 
exported Plate Glass to the value of £328,699; but in’95 the export 
only amounted to £79,901: about a fourth, that is, of what the 
industry was worth to us twenty years since. In the same period, 
the value of our Flint Glass Export dropped from 4359,265 to 
4214,598. Our Export of Glass Manufactures to Holland in ’90 was 
twice the value of that of ’94. Conversely, our Import is growing. 
Our bill for German and Dutch Window-Glass rose from £121,514 in 
’90 to £212,720 in ’94; and for other Glass Manufactures our account 


has been “swelling wisibly,” like the young woman Mr. Weller watched 
at the Brick Lane Tea Party. As thus :— 


Glass Manufactures (not Window Glass) Imported from Germany and 
Holland. 


’ 


90. ‘gl. ’92. 93. 04. 
& & & & & 
621,605 730,277 846,248 918,323 1,012,727 

The total German Export of Glass and Glasswares to all countries has 
shot up from 38,059,000 marks in ’83 to one of 46,767,000 marks in ’95. 

The German Government, it. may be noted, looks after the German 
Manufacture by imposing a duty of 12s. 2d. a cwt. on Imported Glass; 
but Broken Glass is free. There’s Free-Trade generosity for you!. 


The Potters Thumb 


Our Export of Earthen- and China-Wares, including Manufactures of 
Clay, has dwindled from £2,562,088 in ’83 to £1,904,176 in ’94 ;. while 
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our Import is nearly half as much again as at the beginning of the 
Eighties. Of course, Germany is responsible for part of this increase. 
Her Export of Porcelain Goods, worth £365,000 in ’85, was worth 
£737,500 ten years after. The increase of German Chinaware in this 
country is a matter of household knowledge. At present the stuff is 
chiefly inexpensive ; so the gross amounts on the books of the Customs 
House does not look big in proportion to the bulk of the nation’s trade. 
But the makers of Porzellen are eager to compete in the costlier wares. 
A house in the West End, where the very best china is sold, is frequently 
invaded by representatives of German firms, who wish to purchase 
samples: which samples, when they get them, are used as models by the 
German Potter. Yet, in the cheaper wares at any rate, German artistry 
is often better than English, and shows in finish as in symmetry and in 
design. In this trade, indeed, the Germans are rather grateful than not 
for the Merchandise Marks Act. The “Made in Germany” stamp is 
more of an advertisement than a brand ; though on mugs and ornaments 
announcing themselves as “ Presents from Shrimpton,” the legend reads 
quaintly enough. At times the information is unnecessary, as in the 
case of certain souvenirs sold in the shops of Edinburgh, which were 
labelled “A Present from Edingborough.” Yet Scotland stands where 
it did, and Scots Wha Hae is but an excuse for the consumption of 
Scots Whisky! Undoubtedly, if the British Potter is to hold his own, 
he will have to improve in the matter of design. A timely reference 
was vouchsafed to this at the last annual mecting of the Exeter and 
District Chamber of Commerce, in the course of a discussion on the 
revival of Devonshire Pottery, which is good in colouring, but weak and 
trivial in design. Is not here opportunity for artists? The breeched 
and petticoated crowds (with palettes !) which turn the Lynn Valley into 
succursales of South Kensington, might profitably—artistically, and not 
commercially alone—vary their quest of “ picturesque bits,” by bestowing 
their talent (such as it is) on the Local Potter. 

The Clay Product itself is getting Germanised ; so that now the 
necessary Drain Pipe often bears the German brand. It has appeared 
(for the rest) on the sanitary supplies of more than one British 
Corporation ; so that individually and collectively the Swine of Gadara 
are “not in it” with us. 
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Cement 
Read the Export Returns of English cement for the last six 
years :— 


go. ’gI. 92. 93. 94. 95. 


tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 


628,441 575,969 492,615 437,565 425,582 395,401 


valued at— 


£ & £ & 4. & 


1,281,963 1,140,697 902,910 = 744,424 «= 703,389 641,918 


Could anything be more melancholy? And the pitifulness of it is 
enhanced when we go farther back, and find that up to ’90 English 
Cement Makers had been steadily building up their trade. Thirty 
years ago our total Export was represented by a sum of £280,916; 
from that time to ’90 its record is one of vigour and success; but the 
steady drain of the last six years tells an unmistakable tale. Do you 
ask where the trade has gone? “There are upwards of sixty-three 
cement works in Germany. The year’s output is about 10,600,000 
barrels, and in the production of this quantity of cement 18,000 
workmen were employed.” * The German Export grew between ’85 
and ’94 from 345,633 to 406,369 tons; so that it is now about equal 
with the English. It is to the rise of the industry in Germany, and to 
her improvement of the product (which aforetime was of very inferior 
quality), that Kent owes the decline of her one important Manufacture. 


Leather Goods 


Here the chief advance of Germany is in the matter of Gloves. 
The English Giove Trade is not deemed worthy of mention in the 
Board of Trade Returns, so far as the Export is concerned; but in 
respect of the Import you may learn from the said Returns that the 
value of the German gloves brought in had risen from £4,453 in ’90 to 
426,916 in’94. Big as the increase is, it makes but a trifling figure in 
comparison to our yearly payment to France for the same article. We 
are not buying quite so many French gloves as we were ; and, doubtless, 
the increase in the German Export to England is partly the result of 
the German raids into France. Still, that increase is twice as great as 





* Consul-General’s Report on Trade of Hamburg for 1893. 
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the French loss; so that the latter is not an adequate explanation of 
the former. And even if it were, the fact would reflect no credit on 
the English Glover, who, if the French Trade were shown to be not 
invulnerable, should at least have been able to capture the Home Trade, 
and should not—assuredly—have let the Germans do the capturing for 
him. Glove-making itself, however, is but a part of the industry. There 
is also the preparation of the Leather. Now, English Leather ranks 
high ; yet our principal Glovers get their material from the Continent, 
and many (one might say most) of the makes sold as theirs are English 
in little more than name. We imported from Germany in ’95 Hand- 
schuhleder to the value of 14,133,000 marks (from 11,732,000 in ’94): 
our Export thither of the same material figuring at 1,389,000 marks. 
This reads odd for a nation celebrated (as England is) for the best 
tanneries in the world. German Glove Leathers are advancing, and 
by big strides too. In ’85 the Export was worth 24,800,000 marks ; in 
95, 47,599,000. Small wonder that you have to search London as 
for a Great Auk’s Egg, if you want to get real English gloves! Even 
more remarkable is the German advance in matter of Waxed Cloth. 
In ’85 the Export was worth no more than 600,000 marks ; in ’g5 it 
had risen to 1,114,000. 


‘Paper and Pasteboard 


In the matter of Papers, the old Statistical Abstracts of the United 
Kingdom denote the import of none save Printing or Writing Papers. 
It is startling, therefore, to fall in later Abstracts on the notes of such 
gigantic amounts as are credited to our Import under the head of 
“Other Paper Except Hangings.” The last issue sets forth a sum 
of £709,294 for 1880. Ten years later that amount had more than 
doubled, and it has been mounting steadily ever since. As thus :— 


go. ‘gl. ’92. 93. 94. 
& £ & 4 4 
1,528,932 1,725,885 1,946,630 1,878,151 2,122,041 


Of late, indeed, our Import of foreign Papers and Pasteboards has waxed 
so formidable that the compilers of the Board of Trade Returns have 
had to change their formule, and make room for explanations. In 
’95 an amended classification was adopted : it shows that in that year 
England bought Foreign Unprinted Paper to the value of £2,046,106 ; 
Foreign Printed to the value of £254,042; and Foreign Straw-Board, 
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Mill-Board, and Wood-Pulp Board to the value of £545,254. In the 
aggregate for ’93, 94, and ’95, these three items ran up from 42,347,204 
to £2,845,402. Seeing that, despite Board Schools and halfpenny 
newspapers, the consumption of Paper cannot have increased in recent 
years in the ratio indicated by these figures, it is evident that the 
British Paper-Mill is not having a rosy time. As a fact, the managers 
of English journals and other consumers of paper buy largely abroad, 
and many a patriotic Englishman would feel a shock ‘were he told 
that the favourite newspaper from which he draws his daily or weekly 
supply of anti-German politics was printed on paper made in Germany. 
Prince Bismarck, it may be mentioned, is himself a big paper-maker, 
and trades with England like the others. 

So much for the German Export and the English Import! A 
reference to the English Export will complete the effect. It represents 
the total value of English-made Paper, other than Hangings, sent out 
of the country :— 


88. QI. 92. 93. "94. 95. 
4 £ & £ 4 4 
1,674,908 1,554,733 1,431,204 1,333,375 1,274,741 1,288,763 


A paltry £14,000 was the best that the ’95 Revival could do for a 
Vanishing Industry ; and if we may judge from the normal course of 
the trade, it is as likely to mean Over Production as Improvement. _ 
Other countries than Germany have largely increased their make in 
recent years; but we need not just now concern ourselves with them. 
Germany alone will serve our turn. In ’94 there were 860 Paper and 
Card Factories in Germany, with 1,020 machines, whose Total Output 
was estimated at 810,000,000 kilogrammes. Little wonder, then, that 
Germany can do without English paper, and can apply herself to the 
work of supplying the world at large. As matter of fact, her Import 
is decreasing: that of Packing and Unglazed Straw has been lowered 
from 878 tons in ’85 to 209 in’95. Her Total Export of Gold, Silver, 
and Coloured was valued at 13,700,000 marks in ’85, and 25,402,000 last 
year. Under the heading of Parchment, Cigarette, &c., her Export 
leapt from 3,000,000 to 6,135,000 marks in the same ten years. Her 
Packing and Straw, her Paper and Paste Goods are also on the upward 
grade. Her Writing and Blotting teach a lesson of their own. In the 
eleven years since ’85, her Export rose from. 23,609 to 42,794 tons; 
yet in ’85 it was worth 20,100,000 marks, and only 14,122,000 in ’95. 
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This is significant of the general havoc wrought by German Industrial- 
ism. Not only is English trade being ruined, and the English worker 
being turned out into the street to look for work which has gone to 
Germany ; but also German workers and capitalists, under the stress 
of that competition they have themselves created, must put up with an 
ever-diminishing revenue from their product. At present, thanks to the 
increased productiveness of their factories (a matter of new machinery 
and better organisation), to Protective freights and other industrial aids, 
they are not feeling the full effect of the new conditions as they will do 
later. Beset by dwindling profits, and falling wages, and a tightening 
labour-strain, they will have time and occasion to reflect that the 
counsels of the Agrarian Party were after all worth listening to; at the 
same time that we, on our side of the water, shall be puzzling miserably 
at accentuated Unemployed and Low-Wages Problems. Meanwhile, the 
Germans have begun to feel the pinch, as have those other nations which 
have brought up their home manufactures on a diet of Protection, 
Tariffs, and Export Bounties. By ’94, indeed, the Foreign Paper- 
Maker had landed himself in such a plight by over-production, that 
an International Congress of Paper and Card Makers was summoned 
to Antwerp in the October of that year. That Congress had a 
lamentable tale to tell ; and the sole remedy proposed was that there 
should be no more working Sundays. The English Paper-Makers were 
invited to the Congress, but the Paper-Makers’ Association pointed out 
that already English mills all closed on Sundays, and the most of them 
did half-Saturdays as well. One English maker did attend, and showed 
the Continental men that, bad as they held their state to be, the 
English makers’ was worse: for dey must stagger under a burden of 
Factory Acts and penal legislation in respect to the Pollution of Rivers, 
from which the others were free. As an instance of the working of the 
Rivers’ Pollution Acts I may cite the recent case of an Englishman, 
who started a paper-mill on the lower reaches of the Thames. His 
process necessitated the discharge of a brown effluent. It was quite 
harmless, and the thin brown stream from his mill could do little 
towards disfiguring the stretch of water. But, though the work is 
impossible without the effluent, legal proceedings are threatened, which 
will mean that the work will stop, and the business be destroyed. 
This is not an isolated case. 

Again, Protection counts for much in the Paper Trade. Germany 
penalises Imported Paper in sums ranging from 6d. per cwt. on Grey 
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Blotting Paper, to 12s. 2d. per cwt.on the more elaborate Hangings, 
and £1 10s. 6d. (in addition to the Excise Duty) on Playing Cards. 
As the English representative at the Antwerp Congress remarked :— 
Not only do Foreign Governments shut out English paper by the 
imposition of hostile tariffs, while English ports are wide open to 
Foreign Papers; but also Foreign Governments give their makers 
Bounties on Exportation: many lines being favoured with State Aid 
in proportion to the amount of their freight of home-made goods ; 
while in some countries raw materials are kept below market value by 
the imposition of Export Duties.* If the Congress wanted to get at 
the root of over-production (he added), his hearers had but to put 
finger on this Protective System. No doubt he was right; but 
this, after all, was not the last word. Of late, the Germans have 
advanced in quality as well as quantity, and the prejudice we used to 
entertain against their paper “is a thing of the past,” as The Paper 
Exchange News admits. Are English makers striving in like manner 
to improve their product? Adversity has doubtless taken the heart 
out of them; but without a determined effort to keep ahead of their 
rivals, their state must worsen steadily. Again, it is the Germans— 
not we—who are finding new uses for paper. The latest comes from 
Berlin: it is an invention for the manufacture of Paper Horse Shoes. 
It sounds grotesque, but it seems like to be extremely serviceable: as 
it is cheap, and it prevents a wearer from slipping on a wet or 
frozen road. 

For the quality of English paper, it is a curious fact that proposals 
to stamp English paper “ Made in England,” have been met with 
disfavour by the Trade. Does this mean that the stamp would carry 
no recommendation? If it do, then Ichabod indeed ! 


Musical Instruments 


The Piano is everywhere. The cheapest middle-class home lacks a 
chief household god till the “ Upright” is installed. It is a questionable 
aid to the national artistic life; but—think of the Pianoforte Manu- 
facturer? Think of him, by all means, dear reader, but think his case 
out as it really is. It may help you to a right appreciation of the 
English maker’s happy state to learn that in one year (’94) England 





* See letter of Mr. G. Humphreys-Davies, Secretary to the Paper-Makers’ Association, in 
The Times, 24th October, ’95. 
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imported foreign-made Musical Instruments to the value of £942,989 ; 
of which sum £527,355 went to the credit of Germany, and £150,690 
to that of Holland and Belgium. This puts a different complexion on™ 
the case. Messrs. Broadwood and the rest contribute to the supply of 
their countrymen’s Pianos ; but German Pianos are cheap, and German 
agents are many and energetic,* and German Pianos are landed in 
England duty free. But the extent of German depredation on our 
national music-trade cannot be measured by the German names which 
decorate many of the Pianos in English drawing-rooms, and places 
where they sing. Your Piano may bear an English name and address, 
and, the Merchandise Marks Act notwithstanding, be English in little 
besides. It happens that Messrs. Smith and Jones, of the Old Kent 
Road, London, sell Pianos, inside whose covers their name (as makers) 
appears ina glory of gilded and flourishing capitals. But the Pianos thus 
described are not made by Messrs. Smith and Jones at all: they are 
the product of—not the Old Kent Road but—the Saxon Vogtland ; 
and almost the sole difference between them and genuine Germans is 
that they come over in bits,and Germans do not. Messrs. Smith and 
Jones put those bits together, and to that extent are makers ; so that, 
in effect, Messrs. Smith and Jones are German agents in disguise.t 

So much for the nationality of English musical instruments. As for 
the English Export in ’84 it was worth but £265,414, and by ’94 it had 
got down to £149,343, of which latter sum the German proportion 
amounted to £7,363. Contrast with these the figures (given above) of the 
English Import! To amplify my statistics: In’86 the German Export of 
pianos alone had a value of £740,000 ; ten years later the figures stood 
at £1,054,000 ; and for last year you must add £73,300 for musical toys, 
and £980,050 for divers kinds of Musical Instruments.}| The German 
Trade is afflicted with a chronic tendency to grumbling ; yet its figures 
for ’95 are big increases on those for ’94._ It matters not what country 
you take as test: the result is always the same. Germany commands 
the market, and extends her dominion with each year. In Chili, for 
example, twenty years ago her part was merely insignificant ; now the 





* In India the presence has been remarked of great numbers of German fitters and tuners, 
who all push the German article with vigour and success. 

+ The reader need not look for Messrs. Smith and Jones in the London Directory. They 
have many aliases. 

t This class is very heterogeneous. Stringed instruments form a big proportion ; but 
musical chairs, musical tables, and even musical bedsteads and the like weird devices, are 
items in the list. 
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market is in her hands. Her export of musical instruments into 
Finland more than doubled in four years; and as far back as ’88 she 
supplied six-sevenths of the Musical Instruments used in that country. 
Yet more pitiable from an English standpoint is the manner in which 
she “scoops” the Australasian trade. New Zealand imported 534 
Pianos in ’92: 446 of them came from Germany ; Great Britain sharing 
the remaining 88 with other countries. The British manufacturers 
labour under the not unnatural delusion that new and sparsely populated 
agricultural colonies are not customers worth cultivating. It is a 
delusion, nevertheless. In ’91, when the whole population of West 
Australia numbered only 55,000, the colony imported musical instru- 
ments to the value of £6,639. These were mostly German: the British 
contribution being so small that it is ignored by the Board of Trade 
Returns. The rest of Australia is in the same way. A German 
Consular Report states that several of the Melbourne Musical Instrument 
houses deal exclusively in German goods, two reasons being given: 
{1) moderate price; (2) sedulous regard for the wishes of buyers in the 
matter of construction and ornamentation. This regard for the buyer 
is not always admirable in kind. The buyer’s wish is often concentrated 
on low prices, and the German maker is complacent in this respect also. 
He is quite willing to supply at a lower figure than a decent instrument 
can be sold at; and—need it be said ?—the instrument he supplies is 
in no sense a decent one. 

Europe tells the same tale. Nearly all the Musical Instruments 
bought in Roumania come from Germany: England hasn’t a look in. 
Austria and France once held the market there, but even they have 
given way before the invincible German. France, indeed, seems as 
little able to resist him as ourselves; and the Swiss trade, once her 
monopoly, has passed into his hands. Investigating this phenomenon 
the Swiss Chamber of Commerce ascribed it to the adaptability of 
the German maker, who does his best to meet such requirements in 
taste as his customers may state. Another of its Reports asserts that 
“no dealer can now do without the German article, which was formerly 
quite different.” Notwithstanding severe native competition and heavy 
Protective Duties, the United States, too, is all a-tinkle with German 
Pianos ; and it is worth noting that the German Government allowed all 
exhibits intended for the Chicago Exposition to travel on the State 
Lines free of cost, while the German Shipping Companies followed 
suit by materially reducing their ocean-freights. Similar in kind is 
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the annual subvention (1,000 marks) which is paid by the Saxon 
Government for the purchase of models, &c., to the Trade Museum of 
Markneukirchen : an institution established for the express purpose of © 
furthering the Musical Instrument Trade there. We don’t do these 
things in England. Moreover, it will be unpleasant news to English- 
men that German factories are largely run with English money ; but 
we have it on the authority of a trade journal,* that “English 
capitalists are not backward in making such investments whenever 
required for the establishment of new firms and factories.” 

To sum up: it was estimated in ’90 (I do not vouch for the figures), 
that the world’s consumption of Pianos reached 200,000 a year, and that 
72,000 of them were made in Germany. It is an enormous figure, when 
you consider the length of service which most Pianos perform ; but if it 
were accurate for ’90, the returns required for ’95 and for the current 
year would be more disgusting still. 


Printing 

For a final instance I would refer you to the Printing and Allied 
Trades. These also are under the blight. The Export of Printed 
Books is a very modern trade; yet our part in it is shrinking. In ’g1, 
the value of our Export of Printed Books was £1,388,669 ; in ’95 it was 
£1,232,946. In the former year, £52,208 worth went to Germany, and 
three years later only £42,451 worth. Need I add that the position is 
reversed in the case of the German Export? Under the head of 
“ Biicher, Karten, Musitkalien,’ you find recorded an Export Value of 
30,100,000 marks in ’85, and an Export Value of 52,478,000 marks in 
’95. Again, of “ Farbendruckbilder, Kupferstiche, &c.,” the Export was 
worth 21,800,000 marks in ’85, and 46,143,000 marks in ’95. Here is 
another comparative instance: the German Export to England of 
“ Literarische und Kunstgegenstinde,’ was in ’94 worth 21,571,000 
marks ; the German Import from England under the same heading in 
the same year was worth only 2,496,000 marks. Proceeding on the 
English computation, we find that England imported from Germany 
“ Prints, Engravings, and Photographs” to the value of £98,347 in ’92 ; 
of £142,462 in ’93; and of £194,613 in ’94. In the same way, of 
Stationery other than Paper, we sent to Germany £82,990 worth in 
’91 ; and £76,408 worth in’95. 





* Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review, ist August, ’90. 
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What is the moral of these figures? Simply this:—Our own 
Export is gradually dwindling, while the German Export is going up 
by leaps and bounds. There is but too much reason for it all; and it 
may be stated in the two words, “ Inferior Workmanship” ; for that, so 
far as I have been able to gather—that is the chief cause of England’s 
inability to hold her own. So far as printing in general is concerned, a 
Member of Parliament, who is largely interested in the trade, gave me 
four reasons more: (1) superior education ; (2) the stupid conservatism 
of the English Trade Unionist; (3) the ditto ditto of the English 
Master-Printer; and (4) the suicidal jealousy of the English Type- 
founder. ’Tis a fairly formidable list of sins, and will account for 
much. With respect to the fourth, the same gentleman informed me 
that our Typefounders deliberately make their types in such a way that 
one firm’s will not fit into another’s: the idea being that a printer, once 
he begins to deal with a particular house, will have to do so ever after. 
But the Foreign Typefounder is vastly less cunning; so to him the 
English Printer goes. A gentleman connected with the London Trade 
assures me that good work (he was alluding in particular to Book- 
binding and Lithography) cannot be got outside the Continent. Tired 
of paying bills to Foreign Houses, he has placed orders at home ; 
but ever with disastrous results. The English work is scamped, 
clumsily finished, late in delivery, and expensive. The Dutch and 
German work is none of these things. “Look,” my informant said, 
“at the factory girls coming out of a printing works on the Continent— 
tidy, clean, smart, and neatly dressed; and compare them with the 
horde of girls trooping from an English printer’s—frowsy, towsled, and 
untidy! There you have the explanation. The appearance of the 
girls in the streets shows clearly their fashion of work inside the 
factory.” 


Here ends the tale of England’s industrial shame. 





THE ASSASSINATION OF NASIRU’D-DIN SHAH 


T is hard at times to resist the belief that for certain families certain 
| dates, days, or months possess a strange fatality. For the Kajar 
Dynasty, which has exercised undisputed sway over Persia for 
more than a century, and of which Nasiru’d-Din Shah was the fourth 
in succession, the Muhammadan month of Zw/-Ka‘da seems thus 
fateful. On the twenty-first of that month, in the year of the Flight 
1211 (18th May, 1797), Aka Muhammad Khan, first of the dynasty, fell 
by an assassin’s hand. On the twenty-second of that month, A.H. 1264 
(20th October, 1848), Nasiru’d-Din was crowned King. And now, on the 
eighteenth of the same month (which, by the retrogression of the 
Muhammadan lunar year, has again returned to May) comes the news 
that he, too, has fallen by the hand of an assassin, when already 
throughout Persia, and in every Persian colony, the preparations for 
the celebration of his Jubilee were almost complete. The assassin, 
Mirz4 Muhammad Riza of Kirmdan, was taken red-handed, ere he had 
time to accomplish his avowed intention of turning his weapon against 
himself. An evil thing for him that he failed! He has made 
admissions, we are told, implicating others; but as to the means 
whereby these admissions were extorted we hear nothing, nor is it a 
question on which the mind cares to dwell. 

Meanwhile, speculation is rife as to the motives which prompted the 
murder. Were they religious, personal, or political ? Does the assassin 
stand alone, or is he one of an organised party? If so, what are 
the aspirations and designs of that party, who are they, and what is 
their numerical strength ? The question is of importance, if we would 
forecast the future ; for the existence of a revolutionary association, and 
of the discontent which this implies, would evidently be a serious 
menace to the tranquillity of the new king’s reign. 

It was stated in the first telegrams that the assassin was supposed 
to belong to the Babi sect. What the grounds for this assumption may 
have been, if, indeed, there were any grounds, does not appear. 
Presumably it was thought that because in the year 1852 three Babis 
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did actually make an attempt on the late Shah’s life, as he rode forth 
to the chase one August day from his palace of Niyavaran, therefore, 
on the principle that “history repeats itself,” any similar attempt must 
proceed from the same source. This shallow and superficial view, based 
on analogies altogether false, could hardly have commended itself to 
any thoughtful person who was at all conversant with the present 
attitude and position of the Babis, and would (now that positive 
evidence of its falsity is forthcoming), be scarcely worth refuting, 
but for the suffering it may entail on innocent persons. 

Even now, notwithstanding all that has been written about the 
Babis, so much misconception exists, that one evening paper of 
reputation described them as “a secret criminal association,” and 
another asserted that they had on four occasions attempted the 
Shah’s life. They are, then, essentially a religious, not a political, 
sect. They take their name from the title dd (Gate) assumed by their 
Founder, Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad of Shiraz, who suffered martyrdom at 
Tabriz on 8th July, 1850, in his thirtieth year. Him they venerate as a 
prophet and more than a prophet, the bringer of a revelation and a law 
which abrogate the Kur’4n and the Law of Islam. They are not, there- 
fore, so much Muhammadan schismatics as the adherents of a new faith 
designed to replace Islam altogether. They stand in the same relation 
to the Muhammadans as the Christians do to the Jews; and if they 
preserve such rites as circumcision, the Meccan pilgrimage, and the 
fast of Ramazan, it is rather from expediency or habit than from any 
belief in their efficacy. On more important questions, too, such as the 
future of the human soul, rewards and punishments after death, and the 
like, they hold views widely divergent from those of the Mussulmans. 
Their religious literature, partly in Persian, partly in Arabic, is 
extremely voluminous. Their doctrines, though sufficiently character- 
istic, are not in all points fully formulated. That which they all possess 
iit common is an entire devotion to their spiritual chiefs, an ardent zeal 
for the spread of their faith, a strange contempt of death, and, as a rule, 
a high degree of morality and intelligence. The sect, though open to 
all, consists almost entirely of Persians, and is represented in Turkey, 
Russia, India, Syria, Cyprus, and Egypt, though its main strength is 
naturally in Persia, where the number of its adherents has been estimated 
by a recent authority at from half a million to a million. 

' “But,” it may be asked, “what is there in all this against the 
assumption that these Babis are responsible for the Shah’s death? He 
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killed their Prophet, he slew them by hundreds, he laid waste their 
homes, he drove them into exile. You say that they are essentially a 
religious sect, but the annals of most religious sects in the East are 
defaced by histories of assassinations ; nay, for the very word 
‘Assassin’ are we not indebted to a sect of Persian origin and 
‘essentially religious’ character? Above all, have not the Babis once 
already attempted the life of Nasiru’d-Din Shah?” 

All this is perfectly true, but circumstances have changed. The 
attempt of 1852 was an explosion of despair, provoked by several 
successive years of unrelenting and ruthless persecution, culminating in 
the execution, with circumstances of great barbarity, of the Founder of 
the new faith. Even that attempt was, and ever has been, strongly 
condemned by the responsible leaders of the movement. These leaders, 
men of great ability, whose influence over their followers is unbounded, 
have steadily and systematically exhorted their adherents to patience, 
meekness, and submission, even under the severest provocation, and 
have entirely declined to associate themselves with the various 
disaffected persons and parties who have from time to time sought to 
gain their alliance. Since the year 1852 the sect has been perfectly 
quiet, and has consistently pursued a policy of conciliation towards the 
Persian Government. What they desired was toleration and recognition, 
and these they hoped to gain by proving that they were honest and 
law-abiding citizens, asking no more than liberty to hold their faith. 
Still more stress must be laid on the total absence of motive for 
such an act at the present time. For many years the Babis have only 
been subjected to occasional persecutions, which have in all cases been 
due either to the fanaticism of the orthodox Shi‘ite doctors, or to the . 
enmity or greed of individual governors, or to these two causes com- 
bined. For most of them not the late Shah, but his eldest son, the 
Zillu’s-Sultan, was responsible. Indeed, the Shah himself seems latterly 
to have recognised that the Babis were guiltless of seditious designs, 
and even on some occasions to have interfered in their favour, as in the 
case of the persecution of Najafabdd, near Isfahan, in the spring of 
1890. 

From the Shah’s death, then, the Babis had nothing to hope and 
very much to fear. For, in the first place, suspicion might fall, as it has 
fallen, on them, and cause a fresh outbreak of persecution, besides 
discrediting them in the eyes of the world, imperilling the security of 
their settlements in Turkey and elsewhere, and undoing all the good 
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effected by-the policy of peace and patience which they have for so long 
adopted. And, in the second place, they knew that the Shah’s death 
must be followed by the accession of his second son, Muzaffaru’d-Din, 
hitherto known as the Va/f-‘ahd, or Crown Prince ; or by the accession 
of his eldest son, the Zz//u’s-Sultén, who was at one time supposed to 
have designs on the throne; or by a period of war and anarchy. Of 
these three contingencies each is, from the Babi point of view, fraught 
with danger, especially the two last. Little is yet known of the 
character of Muzaffaru’d-Din, but, though personally liked by all who 
have come in contact with him, he is believed to be under the influence 
of the Mullas, or Shi‘ite clergy, who are the fiercest foes of heretics in 
general and of the Babis in particular. As for the Zillu’s-Sultan, no 
one has used the Babis worse; and, so far as the writer can recollect, 
every recent persecution to which they have been subjected has taken 
place in the districts of which he is governor. Lastly, should a period 
of anarchy supervene, all the smaller religious communities, Jews, 
Christians, Zoroastrians, and Bdbis—especially the last—would be 
certain to suffer at the hands of the rabble which exists in every large 
Persian town, and which is only too prone to make religious zeal a 
cloak for all manner of excesses. Even assuming, then, that the Babis 
would not shrink from assassination if it served their ends, is it to be 
supposed that they would deliberately and without irresistible provoca- 
tion, precipitate an event fraught with peril, and devoid of even the 
possibility of advantage? These considerations, to my mind, render 
untenable the hypothesis that the assassin was an emissary of the 
Babis, though it is likely enough that attempts may be made, especially 
_ by the Wudllds, to fix the crime upon them. 

We come next to the question: Was the assassin’s motive wholly 
personal and private? Was it the desire to revenge some real or 
fancied wrong suffered at the hands of the Shah or his Government 
which prompted the deed? Personal motives may have existed ; nay, 
did exist, if it be true, as stated in later telegrams, that Mirz4 Riza had 
been imprisoned on account of his attacks on the Persian Government ; 
yet they can hardly be regarded as in themselves adequate, especially 
as the assassin had, subsequently to his release, been assigned a pension 
by the Shah, The murderers of Ak4 Muhammad Khan, the first Kajar 
King, were indeed actuated by personal motives ; but then they, being 
already under sentence of death, could hardly make their case worse, 
and thought, perhaps, that there was some truth in the Persian proverb, 
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Marg-i-anbtih jashni dérad (“ The death of a company has something of 
festivity”). Assuming the sanity of the assassin, where is the motive 
sufficiently strong to make him face the certainty of death and the 
probability of torture, for the sake of gratifying his revenge ? 

If the above reasoning be sound, we are driven back to the third 
hypothesis, that, namely, of a more or less widespread political discon- 
tent, finding its expression in this deed of violence. Now, for some 
time—certainly since the year 1889 or 1890—there have not been 
wanting signs that such discontent existed pretty widely amongst 
the Persian people. How far back beyond that time its growth 
can be traced, only residents in the country familiar with the 
feelings of the people can say. Its external manifestation, so 
far as I know, began with the publication of a newspaper called the 

“dniin (Law), which, printed in London, was widely circulated in the 
Shah’s domains. The first issue was dated 20th February, 1890, and it 
continued to appear monthly for some considerable time. The later 
numbers differ in some respects from the earlier, in that they bear 
neither date, printer's name, nor European title. Under the Persian 
title stood three words, signifying “ Union, Justice, Progress.” Needless 
to say that it contained no mention of the editors’ names, and no signed 
articles or letters. 

This newspaper at first directed its attacks chiefly against the Shah’s 
Prime Minister, the Asnu’s-Sultén, whom it commonly alluded to as “the 
muleteer’s son.” Of the Shah himself it spoke during the first period 
of its existence in terms of praise, as of one sincerely desirous for the 
welfare of his subjects, and especially for the establishment of a fixed 
and equitable code of law. As for its complaints, they were manifold. 
“ The control of all State affairs in the hands of ignorant and low-born 
men ; national rights bartered away to please dragomans of Legations ; 
our army the laughing-stock of the world ; our princes deserving of the 
pity of beggars; our divines and doctors driven to seek justice from 
unbelievers ; our cities sinks of filth ; our roads not fit for cattle.” In 
brief, the Persians were reminded of their ancient greatness, and invited 
to prove themselves men by insisting on redress. 

Attempts were naturally made by the Shah’s Government to stop 
the circulation of this paper in Persia, and a number of persons in whose 
possession it was found, or who were suspected of corresponding with its 
editors, were arrested and imprisoned. Probably in consequence of this 
the tone of the paper grew more violent, and it began to speak of the 
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Shah himself, first with contempt, as a King only in name, entirely 
subject to the influence of the Prime Minister, and latterly with declared 
hostility, as a determined enemy to the national welfare, and a foe to 
liberty, progress, and constitutional government. The later numbers, 
too, exchanged in great measure the character of a newspaper for that 
of political tracts, and the fiction of correspondence and discussion 
was suffered to drop. 

In the same year, 1890, the Tobacco Concession granted to an 
English Company caused widespread discontent amongst the Persian 
people. This discontent was natural and excusable. The poorer classes 
have few luxuries, except tobacco. They saw this one luxury taxed 
and restricted, and a host of small retail tobacconists ruined, to enrich 
foreigners, and to put fifteen thousand pounds a year, and a quarter of 
the Company’s profits, in the pockets of the Shah and some of his 
advisers. Even the usually docile Persian Press, as soon as the 
provisions of the Concession were made known to it, spoke out with 
extraordinary boldness. The Akhtar (Star), published weekly at 
Constantinople, in its issue of 11th November, 1890, quoted from the 
Turkish Sabaéh (Morning) the terms of the agreement, on which it 
animadverted strongly. In consequence of this it was suspended for a 
while, because it had ventured to give expression to the discontent 
which was smouldering in the hearts of the Persian people. 

The boldness of the Akhtar was sufficient to suggest to any 
attentive observer that the discontent aroused by this unfortunate 
Concession was much greater and more serious than was generally 
supposed. Two great mistakes are commonly made by Englishmen 
in their estimate of the factors involved in any problem of Persian 
politics. They regard the priests and the people as a negligible 
quantity, conceiving that the good-will of the autocratic Monarch and 
his chosen Ministers is all that is necessary for the success of their 
schemes; and they are apt to think (if they think about it at all) 
that whatever is good for English commerce is good for Persian 
happiness. 


Now, the endurance of the Persian people, patient, long-suffering, and 
indifferent to politics (as we understand the word) though they be, has 
its limits, and those limits do not always lie exactly where European 
statesmen and men of business expect. They have no opportunity of 
ventilating their grievances, but, brooding over them in silence, are apt 
at long intervals to surprise the world by the sudden vigour of their 
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action. Patriotic feeling, in our sense of the term, they do not perhaps 
possess, save in a rudimentary form; but they have strong religious 
emotions of the “ other-worldly,” Celtic type (widely different from the 
rather utilitarian and common-sense English kind), with which they 
combine a certain silent pride in their own nationality, and a latent, but 
easily roused, distrust and dislike of foreigners. 

The Mulids, or clergy (to use this term for want of a better), 
whatever their faults, are a truly national class. Sprung, as a rule, 
from the people, they understand them thoroughly, and exercise 
over them an enormous influence. Interest, as a rule, ranges them 
on the side of the Government, but woe betide that Shah who has 
the misfortune to array them against himself! Now, in this matter 
of the Tobacco Concession, the M/ud/és were at one with the people. 
Other concessions were in the air, concessions to the English in 
the south and south-west, and to the Russians in the north and 
north-west, concessions for railways, tramways, mines, lotteries, 
and the like. The Persian people, burdened with taxes, unhelped, 
and unregarded, were .weary of these concessions, which they 
regarded as detrimental to their interests ; while the J7u//ds watched 
with jealous eyes the increasing influence of foreign infidels. The 
smouldering fire of discontent was cunningly fanned, especially by 
one man of remarkable ability and restless ambition. As a result, 
forces hitherto inchoate and undirected were blended and co-ordinated ; 
the Shah had to give way before them; the Tobacco Concession was 
revoked, and the Company indemnified at the expense of Persia. 
Russia’s proposal to lend the Persians the money required for this 
indemnification was the subject of some fine diplomacy, and of much 
talk in the Press about the conflict of English and Russian interests 
in the East, and our commercial supremacy; and then the matter 
passed out of the public mind. Its real significance lay in the fact 
that for once the Persian people had exerted its will, and had got 
its way in the teeth of the Shah and European enterprise. 

The man to whom I have alluded above as one of the chief 
fomenters of the popular discontent, was the man whose name the 
Shah’s assassin is reported to have invoked as he fired his fatal shot— 
Sheykh Jemalu’d-Din. Within the last few days, since suspicion turned 
on him, and the Persian Government have been endeavouring to obtain 
his extradition from Constantinople, some account of his past achieve- 
ments has appeared in the daily papers. Here is more, derived 
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in part from a biography by one of his admirers, prefixed to a tract 
in refutation of free-thinkers. 

His full name is Seyyid Muhammad Jemalu’d-Din, son of Seyyid 
Saftar, and he was born in 1838, so that he is now fifty-eight years of 
age. He calls himself an Afghan of Kanar, near Kabul, but is said to 
be in reality a Persian of Hamaddn. After studying Arabic, law, 
traditions, Muslim theology, and philosophy in all their branches, 
astronomy, medicine, and mathematics, he left his country at the 
age of eighteen, and went to India, where he remained rather more 
than a year. After performing the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1856, 
he returned to Afghanistan and entered on a political career, which 
was brought to a close by the defeat of Muhammad A‘zam (whose 
cause he had espoused) by Shir‘ Ali. Thinking it prudent to retire 
from the scene, he again (in 1868) set out on his travels, and, after a 
short sojourn in India, proceeded by way of Egypt to Constantinople, 
where he succeeded in gaining the favour of ‘Ali Pasha, then Grand 
Vizier. He was, however, unfortunate enough to incur the enmity of 
the Sheykhu’l-Islim, Hasan Fehmi Efendi, in consequence of which he 
found it advisable to leave Constantinople in March, 1871, for Egypt. 
There he remained till 1879, when Tewfik Pasha (acting, says the 
biographer, on the advice of Mr. Vivian, the English Consul-General) 
ordered his expulsion. He therefore returned to India, where he settled 
at Haidarabad, in the Deccan; but, on the breaking out of ‘Arabi 
Pasha’s revolt, he was summoned to Calcutta, and there detained by 
the Indian Government until the conclusion of the Egyptian War in 
1883. He now determined to visit Europe, and came first to London, 
but soon crossed over to Paris, where, in conjunction with Sheykh 
Muhammad ‘Abdo the Egyptian, he began to publish an Arabic 
newspaper entitled e/-Urwatu'l-wuthkd (Le Lien Indissoluble). The 
object of this journal, which was distributed gratuitously in the East, 
was to stir up Muhammadan feeling against the English, whom the 
editors attacked in the most violent language. Eighteen numbers in all 
were published, but the stoppage of its circulation in India eventually 
caused its collapse, and Sheykh Jemé4lu’d-Din, after a sojourn of more 
than three years in Paris, again set out for the East in February, 1886. 
He visited Persia, from which in due course he was expelled, as 
he had been expelled from almost every other country which he had 
visited. In 1891 he was back in London, holding forth in the Press 
and at drawing-room meetings on what he was pleased to call “the 
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Reign of Terror in Persia,” and attacking the Persian Government, and 
in particular the Shah and his Prime Minister, the Aminu’s-Sultdn, 
with the same violence which he had formerly displayed against the 
English. Since then he has resided chiefly at Constantinople, favoured 
by the Sultan, whose fancy is pleased by schemes of a Muhammadan 
world united under one Caliph, but subjected to a supervision of varying 
stringency. Whether the Sultan’s favour will continue, and will protect 
him from the resentment of the Persian Government, is a very interesting 
problem. 

Of pleasing manners and commanding personality, eloquent in 
speech, able, and accomplished, it is to be deeply regretted that Sheykh 
Jemalu’d-Din should have exercised his really remarkable talents 
chiefly for seditious ends. That he actually compassed the death of 
the late Shah we will not venture to assert: nay, it may be that he will 
deplore the deed of violence wherein the agitation which he promoted 
has culminated. Agitators possessed by a great ideal do not always 
remember that they may set in motion forces beyond their control. 
And Sheykh Jemalu’d-Din, apart from his personal enmities, has 
without doubt a great ideal—the desire to unite in one mighty nation 
all Muhammadan peoples, and to restore the ancient power and glory 
of Islam. To check European encroachment in the East is a necessary 
part of this scheme ; and any Muhammadan potentate who encourages, 
or acquiesces in, an extension of Western influence in his domains must 
be regarded by the promoters of the movement as an enemy to their 
cause. Thus, the blood of Nasiru’d-Din Shah is the price paid for 
successive triumphs of English and Russian diplomacy in Persia. 


“That Royal blood which leaves its crimson stain 
There in the mosque, beyond the inner chain, 
Thou deemest shed by Eastern lust for blood : 
Not so! ’twas shed by Western greed for gain !” 


EDWARD G. BROWNE. 





THE DUELLING CRAZE 


\ \ JITH ever-increasing anger, public opinion, the Press, and 
Parliament in Germany have within the last years spoken out 
against the unbearable growth of the single combat mania. 

In the Reichstag, on 21st April, something happened, the like of which, 

as the saying is, the oldest people had never seen. Unanimously, 

without a single dissentient, a resolution was adopted “to ask the 

Federal Governments to use every disciplinary means for abolishing 

the duelling nuisance which is spreading more and more also in the 

circles of the officers of the standing Army and of the Reserve 

* —a nuisance at variance with religion, morality, and criminal law.” 

Yet, for all that, no lessening is to be observed. Thanks to the 

forbearance, or even the open favour, shown in the highest quarters to 

this obnoxious custom, the most atrocious cases of slaughter—in which 
not seldom the deeply injured party falls as a victim on the altar of 
what is absurdly called “avenged honour”—occur with an alarming 
frequency, bringing with them desolation to wives and families. There 
are some advocates of the duel who assert that it is an old Germanic 
institution and a proof of proud manliness. They would fain derive it 
from the ordeals of Medieval Law. As a matter of fact, the ordeals, 

supposed to be evidence of divine judgment between litigants, formed a 

legal part of regular, though woefully benighted, jurisprudence in the 

Dark Ages. The Duel, on the other hand, is by law forbidden, and 

is threatened with heavy penalties. Though in olden times, in the 

Scandinavian North, the ol/mgang, or single combat, sometimes took 

place between irreconcileable foes, the medieval chivalry of Germany, 

which (as I think we may assume) did not lack valour, never thought of 
settling points of honour by a duel. 

It was from France that the practice came in later times into 
Germany. The very word Duell, mostly used instead of the more 
recently coined Zwetkampf, shows its origin from a Latin speaking 
nation. So do the various elaborate ceremonies and expressions 
connected with it. It was in the seventeenth century only, when 
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Germany, during the Thirty Years’ War, had become the cock-pit of 
the lansquenct armies of many Powers, that duelling really spread in 
the country. The alleged Teutonic origin of the custom is, therefore, a 
mere fable. 

Upon the Emperor William II a great responsibility rests, as 
regards the maintenance of the barbarous habit. He is fond of dwelling 
upon the memory of his student days at Bonn, and once has even put 
in an appearance at one of the festivities of the “Corps,” or special 
Association, with which, as a youth, he was connected, and the colours 
of which he still cherishes. At some students’ duels he was present in 
days gone by, but not, of course, as an active combatant. All the same, 
whilst being the ruler of a land whose law code forbids the duel, he has 
given countenance to the practice by repeatedly remitting the penalties 
inflicted upon some of the worst offenders. When such is the example 
from above, it cannot be wondered at that the Courts of Honour, 
composed of officers of the Army, should ever and anon give judgments 
which place any one cited before them in the most harassing dilemma 
between obedience to the law and the necessity of accepting a challenge. 

Thus, in a recent criminal case, a Judge Lateral, having declared 
that the three accused had not, by their combined assault upon the 
single person of the plaintiff, shown gentlemanly behaviour, was after- 
wards challenged to a pistol duel. One of these defendants was an 
officer of the Reserve. The same was the case with the Judge. The 
latter, having made the remark in question in his official capacity, 
naturally refused to proceed to single combat for his judicial utterance. 
Thereupon he was hauled before the Council of Honour of the Corps 
of Officers, and distinctly told to accept the challenge. On his answer- 
ing that this was contrary to his position and his principle as a Judge, 
he was hauled before the Court of Honour, and by it dismissed from 
his military rank. This sentence was confirmed by the superior 
authorities ! 

The Emperor, as is well known, has a habit of referring to his grand- 
father, William I, as a model. If, in the Duel Question, he would 
consider the views of his grandfather from the maternal side, Prince 
Albert, who greatly helped in eradicating the irrational custom in this 
country, he would earn the gratitude of many families now in daily 
danger of being suddenly sorrow-stricken by mortal issues. He might 
think also of the sentiments of his forefather, Frederick William, called 
the Great Elector, who in his famous Edict of 1638, threatened duellists 
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with the gallows. That ruler had a very high idea of his own Majestic 
privileges, which he thought had been conferred upon him by the grace 
of GOD, written all in capital letters. In his ordinance he declared that 
to “ Princes and Magistrates alone the right belongs, on earth, of using 
the sword, of dealing out punishment and revenge for evil-doing and 
wrong, whilst such impudent duel practice constitutes both a contempt 
of the Divine laws and a diminution of the highest monarchical function, 
and at the same time calls down the just wrath of GOD upon the country 
and the people.” Turning to more practical considerations, the Great 
Elector said :— 


“ Such excesses, challenges, duels, and rowdy scrimmages often have 
criminally and wantonly done deep and irreparable injury to the 
commonweal by destroying the life of those who by their bravery, their 
experience, and their good qualities in civil as well as in military affairs, 
have rendered many useful and beneficial services, and who might have 
done the same also in future. The student youth at the Academies are 
similarly torn away and killed in the very flower of age, to the great 
disadvantage of the country and the affliction of their parents and 
relations ; seeing that these lawless scrimmages are becoming almost 
general in our lands, more especially even at our Court and in our 
Army.” 


These “ duellists, swaggerers, and highbinders” were, therefore, told 
in the Edict that they would be strung up for their lawless deeds. A 
short time afterwards the famed Brandenburg ruler died. His son, 
Frederick, the first King of Prussia, acted, however, upon that ordinance 
in the case of the duel of two pages, Herr von Siegel and Herr von 
Hohendorff. In the Royal archive an order of King Frederick is 
preserved, enjoining punishment of the said offenders “in accordance 
with common law, and more especially with the Edict concerning duels.” 
One of the pages had fallen in the encounter. The other, being only 
seventeen years of age, was, by way of grace, and because he had been 
the challenged party, not hanged, but executed in military fashion. 
The bodies of the two young men were exceptionally “ allowed to be 
coffined and buried by honest men, instead of by the knacker.” This 
was the whole extent of Royal clemency shown to them. 

The common law of Prussia enacts :— 


.“ If a duel has taken place and one party has been killed, the survivor 
shall, according to the nature of his intention, suffer the penalty of death 
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as inflicted upon murderers and man-slayers. If nokody has been killed 
both parties shall be deprived of their nobiliary rank and of the offices 
of honour they may be invested with. Moreover, they shall be punished 
with confinement in a fortress from ten years up to their life’s duraticn. 
If any one shirks the punishment which is meted out for private duelling 
by flight, his property, if he have any in the country, shall be confiscated 
during his life and not the smallest part of it be surrendered to him, 
whilst his effigy is to be nailed to the public pillory.” 


There is a Cabinet Order of William III of Prussia, of 13th July, 
1828, which says :— 


“TI have observed with increasing displeasure that duels in the Army 
are rather on the increase than on the wane. Last year, partly owing 
to a prejudice and partly on account of wretched trifles, several victims 
have fallen ; officers of great promise have been lost to the Army, and 
grief and distress been brought upon families. The life of the officer is 
consecrated to the throne and to the fatherland, and he who risks it for 
the sake of a paltry quarrel shows that he is not conscious of his more 
serious duty, and that he does not know how to maintain that moral 
attitude which is founded on a true sense of honour. I demand from 
the Corps of Officers that, by a mutual control of the conduct of their 
comrades, they shall hinder outbreaks of unmannerly behaviour, and 
that they shall settle quarrels in proper manner by reproving the parties. 
In case of need, the Corps of Officers shall make use of the powers 
conferred upon them by my Ordinance of 15th February concerning 
Courts of Honour, and cite the guilty ones before that forum. A Corps 
of Officers which does away with duels by a proper treatment of affai:s. 
of honour, will obtain a right to my affection by showing that it is. 
imbued with the spirit of true honour.” 


I have not quoted these monarchical utterances for thorough approval 
in every respect, but simply with the object of showing that the present 
Emperor has plenty of precedents before him in his own Royal house» 
which might serve him as, food for reflection. In France, from which 
duelling was really imported into Germany, the practice has latterly in 
the main become a sorry farce. All the elaborate ceremoniousness cf 
the custom is kept up there with a perfectly ridiculous precision, and 
with an attendant publicity destined to impress upon the groundlings. 

the terrible importance of the procedures. But the result scarcely ever 
"comes up to the bragging preliminaries. It is different in Germany, 
2X2 
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where there is little of such fuss beforehand, whilst the issue is often a 
deadly one or one of crippling for life. 

With us, the reprehensible custom begins at the Universities, even as 
it did already in the days of the Prince’ Elector of Brandenburg, who 
tried to stop it by his somewhat barbarous edict. It is true, a students’ 
duel with the broadsword, surrounded as it is by certain precautionary 
measures, mostly ends in hideous face-slashing ; occasionally, however, 
also in killing, when pistols are used. The cause of the fight is generally 
of an absurdly trivial kind, often arising from a mere imaginary insult 
Or the single combat is gone through from a mere wish to measure 
swords with a member of a rival association, which wears another kind 
of cap and other colours, In that case, clannish sentiments feed the 
riotous animal spirit and the quarrelsome temper of youth just released 
from the over-strict rule of the pedagogue. 

The worst offenders at the Universities have always been the 
so-called Corps, or Landsmannschaften. They derive their names—such 
as Westfalians, Suevians, Vandals, Borussians, Nassovians, and so 
forth—from ancient tribal and provincial divisions of the German race. 
Politically, the Corps were formeriy representative of the Particularist, 
centrifugal, hence rather anti-national spirit, if they were not altogether 
indifferent to political affairs. 

Quite another feeling has always characterised the Mian 
Deutsche Burschenschaft (Universal German Students’ Association) since 
its foundation after the War of Independence against Napoleon I. The 
first project of its establishment is traceable to the circle of patriots, 
which included such men as the philosopher Fichte, at one time Rector 
of Berlin University, and famed for his bold “ Speeches to the German 
Nation,” during the French occupation of the Prussian capital ; Jahn, 
the originator of the Gymnastic Societies ; Arndt, the singer of “ What 
is the German’s Fatherland ”; Friesen, who fell in the War of Indepen- 
dence, and others well known in the history of our national revival. The 
.motto of the Burschenschaft was: “ Honour, Freedom, Fatherland.” 
Its colours were those then reckoned as the national ones: black, red, 
gold. In 1848, these colours were adopted as such by the German 
Parliament at Frankfort, whereas until then they had been treated as a 
symbol of high treason by the princely courts. 

In its constitution of 1818, the Burschenschaft proclaimed the “unity, 
freedom, and equality of all Burschen [meaning students in general] 
amongst each other.” The names of its branch leagues, such as 
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Germania ; Arminia, so-called after the deliverer of the country from 
the Roman yoke; Teutonia ; Alemannia, &c., were always indicative of 
the larger national tendency. One of the paragraphs of its statutes 
said :— 


“The Burschenschaft makes it an absolute duty of its members that 
they should devote their full forces to the German Fatherland, to serve 
it with the utmost faithfulness in war as well as in peace.” 


A section of this General Students’ Association aimed at the 
re-constitution of the Empire, which had been overthrown during the 
Napoleonic wars, under a single head, or Kaiser; it being tacitly 
understood that the several princely Governments and States should 
be abolished. Another section had in view the establishment of perfect 
unity under a Democratic Commonwealth. Such was the dissatis- 
faction, especially among the cultured classes, with the loose, impotent, 
and reactionary Confederacy which had been formed after the fall of 
the Corsican conqueror, that this ardent student youth, which had the 
more or less avowed support cf not a few University Professors, was 
long looked upon as the main hope of the nation. 

I will not enter into the horrible history of prosecutions and State 
trials of which so many members of the Burschenschaft became the 
victims ; sometimes even on the flimsiest grounds. As to duelling, the 
Burschenschaft, like the Corps, maintained the custom; but it made it 
a rule that the members of its own Association should only proceed, 
among themselves, to such an extreme settlement of the quarrel, after a 
previous Court of Honour had decided that there was cause for a single 
combat. This was already a reform, though a small one. 

Here it may be noted that at German (us well as, I believe, at 
Scottish) Universities, all ranks and classes, down to the poorest, are 
far more fully represented than at the more exclusive English Univer- 
sities. The high intellect often slumbering in the lower strata of the 
population, is in this way offered an advantageously free field. At the 
same time, the differences of social training may lead to personal 
conflicts among impetuous young men. On the other hand, the 
German custom of letting the sons of “high-born” families of old 
historical descent and fame sit side by side, on the same benches of the 
Gymnasium or Lyceum (public grammar schools), with the offspring of 
officials, merchants, simple tradesmen, handicraftsmen, and even 
peasants, is apt to mitigate, in many cases wholly to do away with, 
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the causes of conflict easily arising from different, social habits. Nor 
can it be said that, in the matter of conduct, the high-born ones always 
shine by a superior example. Not seldom the reverse is the case. 

When I came to Heidelberg in the early Forties, one of the 
Burschenschaft Leagues there proceeded to abolish duelling altogether, 
and to introduce, in its stead, a Court of Honour which was simply to 
give a verdict against the real offender, placing him morally in the 
wrong, and thus affording “satisfaction” to the unjustly insulted. In 
those days, all students’ associations were legally forbidden. Pvracti- 
cally they existed, nevertheless; the Corps, more especially, with all 
their revelry and bullying habits, being positively winked at and 
favoured by the Government authorities, whose representatives had 
generally been members of Corps themselves. 

_ Upon the Burschenschaften, who could not publicly go under that 
name lest they should be haled up for high treason, a watchful eye was 
kept by Government agents. Now, the progressive Burschenschaft 
Association in question, called Wa/halla, sought to obtain for its legal 
existence the recognition by the University Senate, to which it 
submitted its rules. In them, duelling was henceforth to be rejected, 
being “a means as unworthy as it is inefficient for the restoration of 
injured dignity and honour.” Altogether, this Association would not 
hear of a special students’ honour. It firmly laid stress on “worthy 
conduct, corresponding to true intellectual culture.”* 

_ In its answer, the Senate academically acknowledged that these 
were praiseworthy sentiments; but it declared itself incompetent to 
grant legal existence to the Association. When the matter was 
brought before the Grand-ducal Ministry, the decision was that no 
such Association could be allowed! These were the encouragements 
given by Government to reforming exertions, by students themselves, 
for the abolition of the duel. 

Nevertheless, the same laudable aspirations came up at Heidelberg— 
an eminently duelling University—in the A/emaunia, another Burschen- 
schaft Association, and in our subsequent Weckar-Bund, which arose out 
of it through the secession of the more progressive members of the 
former society. Having been a member of both, I can bear witness 
that the most perfect and never-disturbed comradeship was upheld 
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among our circle, and that the Corps, though disliking our advanced 
ideas in matters of politics, philosophy, and social science, never dared 
to make an attempt at getting up a serious row with us. ; 

We all cultivated sword practice for the sake of manly exercise, and 
for any possible extreme case. But the maxim firmly laid down was, 
that no quarrel should be sought for the purpose of a silly, sanguinary 
affray. I may add that many of those who were of our way of thinking 
and who acted with me in the movement, afterwards proved their 
courage by risking or losing their lives, their personal liberty, and their 
prospects of a promising career, in the cause of national freedom, unity, 
and social progress, during the stormy times of 1848-49. The same 
cannot be said of the large number of our opponents at the University. 
After a riotous youth, spent in mechanical drinking bouts and senseless 
batteries, they mostly—with some honourable exceptions—became 
demure Philistines. 

It is but right to add here that the movement for a general reform 
of the student associations at Heidelberg, in the early Forties, at 
last made an impression even upon the Corps. One of them—the 
Nassovia—actually went over to our view, whilst the others entered 
into negotiations with us, the conduct of which was entrusted to me by 
the members of the Universal Student Association. Soon afterwards, 
however, a blow was struck against us by Government. Owing to our 
advanced principles, and our friendly and active connexion with the 
Progressist members of the Town Council of Heidelberg, four of us, I 
among them, received the consilium abeundi; that is, were rusticated. 
In this case, too, the Academical Senate had apparently been rather 
unwilling to proceed to such a harsh measure. However, the Home 
Secreiary of the Grand-ducal Government decreed it; and the appeal 
made by the Senate against his order was rejected by the Ministry as 
a whole. 

When I went afterwards to the University of Bonn, there to 
continue our exertions with a number of friends, I heard the Rector, 
in his address to the students, drop a.significant hint to them. It 
was to this effect: that they need not be afraid of fully indulging 
in the pleasures to which youth was prone, but that they should 
refrain from anything that would bring them into conflict with the 
Government authorities. This struck me as being strange advice in 
the mouth of one whose reputed duty it was to act as a censor morum. 
A marked man as I now was, politically speaking—of which I could 
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give an extraordinary experience also from those University days at 
Bonn—I felt henceforth convinced that the abolition of antiquated 
students’ customs was far from being desired in high quarters, and that 
the thing really wished for in those days was, to let the young men run 
riot on condition of their becoming perfectly docile subjects, instead of 
independent citizens. 

It is at the Universities that the urgently needed reform must begin, 
for at them the more highly educated classes of Germany are imbued 
with the whimsical notions of honour they carry over into maturer life. 
Hence it was necessary to speak here somewhat in detail of what had 
been attempted, in this respect, in years gone by. In those present 
days, unfortunately, Governments seem to be less inclined than ever 
to put a stop to one of the most absurd and abominable customs. As 
I write this, there comes news of the second duel fought recently by 
the Hungarian Minister of National Defence, Baron Geza Fejervary. 
It is added that, “each time, the Emperor Francis Joseph had given 
his special permission for such singie combat.” In the one case a 
member of Parliament, in the other a journalist, were the Minister’s 
adversaries. Great as the provocation offered to him may have been 
—his most intimate family life having insultingly been touched upon— 
it stands to reason that if the man regarded as the best one for taking 
charge of National Defence allows himself to be made the continual 
butt of attack by the sword or the pistol, even with the assent of his 
Sovereign, the commonweal cannot but fare very badly. This is a 
state of things which every thinking person must condemn. And it 
can only be hoped that the unanimous declaration of the German 
Parliament—to which those of Austria and Hungary ought to add 
their own—will at last result in an effective veto. 

KARL BLIND. 





BEETHOVEN AND HIS TEN SYMPHONIES* 


I, 


T would be hard to reckon the debt that English lovers of music 

I owe to Sir George Grove—to Sir George Grove and his colleague 
at the Crystal Palace, Mr. August Manns. Mr. Manns’s name is 

not on the title-page of the book I am about to discuss; but it is the 
first mentioned in the preface, and one thinks of it in reading nearly 
every page. It is impossible, indeed, to separate Sir George Grove and 
Mr. Manns in one’s mind: the two names are tightly associated for 
ever in the history of music in England. Beethoven and His Nine 
Symphonies is largely based upon the analytic programmes drawn up— 
if my information is correct—for use at the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Afternoon Concerts, still the most valuable, and, on the whole, the 
pleasantest concerts in England. One feels that many a point has 
been suggested to the author by Mr. Manns’s magnificent playing of the 
Beethoven Symphonies, just as in hearing that playing one cannot 
resist the conviction that many a point was suggested to Mr. Manns 
by Sir George Grove ; and it can never be forgotten that the concerts 
could not possibly have fulfilled their useful function but for the 
programmes, and that, conversely, the programmes, and consequently 
this book, might not have come into existence but for the concerts. So 
my first cheerful duty is to thank Sir George Grove, as principal author, 
and Mr. Manns, as largely the inspirer, and in a sense, part author, for 
this most delightful collection of facts, rumours, and remarks about the 
nine authorised symphonies and their composer. Sir George Grove 
speaks of it as “a humble endeavour to convey to others the method 
in which an amateur (szc) has obtained much pleasure and profit out 
of works which in their own line are as great as Shakespeare’s plays” ; 
and he adds that “it would be presumptuous in me to attempt to 
interest professional musicians, who naturally know already all that | 
have been able to put together, and much more, and in a more complete 
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and accurate manner.” Surely this is meant to be taken as sarcasm! 
It is quite true, unfortunately, that “ professional musicians” will be less 
interested in Sir George Grove’s work than amateurs belonging to the 
other professions, though scarcely for the reasons alleged. A “pro- 
fessional musician” may be a genuine musician, but oftenest he is not. 
Generally he is an uninformed, uninspired, inartistic, and uninteresting 
music-teacher who reads the M/uszca/—but hold; far be it from me to 
damn any paper in the eyes of the whole intelligent public. Happily 
Sir George Grove is not a professional musician in this now too common 
sense; but in its proper sense of a man who works at music he 
certainly can more justly be called one than nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand so-called professional musicians 
of this country. 1 trust his incessant. harping upon the word 
“amateur” (which becomes a little painful at times) is not to be 
regarded as meaning that he feels very deeply any allusiéns to 
himself which perchance were made in the war between the ‘“old” 
and the “new” schools of criticism some time since. Depend upon 
it, whatever may have been said in the heat of battle, the “new” 
men know Sir George Grove’s merits as well, and acknowledge them 
as gladly, as his most pious admirers amongst the “old” men... If we 
err at all, it is far more likely to be in the direction of over-estimating 
and over-praising, were either possible, than in the direction of 
under-praising and under-estimating. Certainly it would be difficult 
to over-estimate or to over-praise this book. Here, within four hundred 
pages of moderate size, we find gathered together all the facts con- 
cerning the composition of Beethoven’s “ immortal nine,” as Sir George 
loves to call them, their first performances, the varied receptions accorded 
to them in different places, the autograph scores, and soon. Moreover, 
they are analysed and criticised with full sympathy and knowledge, 
considerable insight, and a degree of reverence rarely found in the tail- 
end of the nineteenth-century for a nineteenth-century man. Of course 
the criticism is largely technical. But there can be no reasonable 
objection taken to technical criticism, provided it is good and not 
allowed to stand instead of zxsthetic criticism, or to oust zsthetic 
criticism from the field as a superfluous luxury ; and Sir George Grove's 
technical criticism is not only of the vuiy best, but is combined with 
enough of enthusiasm for the beauty and vexpressiveness of the music 
he vivisects, to make it far more stimulating reading than most 
avowed esthetic criticism. Beethoven is one of the author’s gods: 
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everything done by him is perfectly splendid, perfectly original, and 
right beyond dispute. There is something peculiarly exhilarating in 
the youthful confidence and effervescent energy with which these trifling 
propositions are stated, not to be proved, but as proven already by the 
existence of the symphonies. And this exhilaration is not diminished 
by the easy, chatty style in which the book is written. The scheme is 
of the simplest. Each symphony, from the First to the Ninth, is taken in 
its turn, and the author’s state of body and mind, and his environment at 
the period of composition, discussed ; then the movements are analysed 
and criticised, and the chapter winds up with a choice collection of 
general remarks about the work, and specimens of the criticisms passed 
by more or less asinine critics at first performances. It is one of those 
books which need not be read from beginning to end: wherever one 
dips one finds matter of interest. So far as my observation has gone, 
dates, opus numbers, and details of the sort, are correctly given, with 
one or two obvious misprints or slips of the pen. March 24th, instead of 
March 26th, as Beethoven’s deathday is nothing more than a printer’s 
error ; while the statement that there are no sketches for the Fourth 
symphony is due either to a lapse of memory or to pardonable 
ignorance. 

From my own point of view there is much to which exception must 
be taken. To talk of the delightfully childish Mendelssohn in the same 
breath with Beethoven seems to me rank blasphemy ; and Sir George 
Grove is never tired of comparing them, although, curiously enough, he 
gives a specimen of Mendelssohn’s criticism which should show how far 
the little composer was from understanding the great one. “The end 
of the first movement of the Ninth sym phony,” said Mendelssohn, 
“certainly surpasses in ‘go’ everything in the world.” “Go” applied 
to the tremendous tragedy of the Ninth symphony! Does not one see 
the “abyss of superficiality” which opened out before Wagner’s inner 
vision as the amiable composer of E/ijah expressed his warm approval 
when the slow minuet of the Eighth symphony had been romped 
through! The comparisons of Schubert with Beethoven are just a little 
more tolerable. Schubert, of course, stands infinitely higher than 
Mendelssohn ; but then Beethoven stands: infinitely higher than 
Schubert. Again, much is said of Beethoven’s humour; but, whilc 
admitting that he is often humorous enough, I cannot think that he 
was playing the clown in such a passage as that at bar one hundred 
and thirty-two of the slow movement of the Fifth; for although 
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he played the clown sometimes, he is there in his most serious 
mood, and wrote nothing more pathetic than those gliding thirds 
in contrary motion for the wind. It is, however, when I read such 
sentences as these that I feel my strongest enmity to Sir George :— 
“It may surprise the reader to hear that the C minor symphony 
is from beginning to end as strictly in accordance with the rules 
which govern the structure of ordinary musical compositions as any 
symphony or sonata of Haydn or Pleyel. These ‘rules’ are nothing 
arbitrary. They are no dicta or fiat of any single autocrat, which can 
be set at naught by a genius greater than that of him who ordained 
them. They are the gradual results of the long progress of music, from 
the rudest Volkslieder, from the earliest compositions of Josquin des 
Pres and Palestrina—gradually developing and asserting themselves as 
music increased in freedom, and as new occasions arose, as instruments 
took the place of voices, as music strayed outside the Church and allied 
itself to the world ; but as absolute, and rigorous, and imperative as the 
laws which govern the production of an oak or an elm, and permit such 
infinite variety of appearance in their splendid and beautiful forms. In 
fact, they are not rules but laws, and it is only an unfortunate accident 
that has forced a smaller term upon us instead of the greater.” This 
seems to me nothing more than artistic cant. But here my fault- 
finding ends with one of the most valuable and suggestive musical 
books published in recent years. I must add that Messrs. Novello 
have got up the book very neatly, the printing, both letter-press 
and music, especially the latter, being excellently clear. 


Il. 


Very thoughtlessly, some of the great musicians have sadly embar- 
rassed the ordinary intelligence, not merely by doing great things, 
which one would expect of them, but by doing them in unaccountable 
and apparently irrational ways. For instance, how can one explain the 
enormous leap taken by Haydn in his age, the leap from Haydn the 
Capellmeister—the Capellmeister of genius, certainly, but none the less 
unmistakably the Capellmeister—to Haydn the world’s artist who wrote 
the London Symphonies. Handel is neither so puzzling nor so 
striking, but none save a most foolish person would have dared to 
predict “ Worthy is the Lamb,” or “Round about the Starry Throne,” 
from the songs in Rinaldo, perfect in their loveliness though they are. 
Gluck, after devoting a quarter of a century to writing conventional 
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Italian operas no better than those manufactured by his contemporaries, 
suddenly and miraculously blossomed out into the composer of Crfeo 
and the two /phigénies. In our own time the step made by Verdi 
from Tyrovatore to Otello is amazing. In fact, amongst all the 
geniuses of the first water, Mozart and Bach alone developed them- 
selves steadily in a fashion that recommends itself to the ordinary 
intelligence as having nothing uncanny about it. At the first blush, 
Beethoven stands as the most astonishing of them all. He travelled 
as vast a distance as any—to wit, from the First to the Ninth 
symphony—and he took the most quaintly devious, seemingly the most 
preposterous, path that ever artist dreamed of taking. But the 
symphonies lie along the roadside as milestones, milestones elabo- 
rately graven with hieroglyphics ; and we have only to add to them 
the big Mass in D—which can be regarded reasonably as nothing elsc 
than a symphony, as I will try to show—to learn the distance he 
travelled, the route he took, and also, in a degree, the reasons why he 
took that route. The route, with its manifold windings and backward 
turnings, is familiar enough to most readers of musical criticism now- 
adays ; but lest some uninitiated amateur should have been seduced by 
the title into reading this afticle, I will briefly explain. Lenz’s division 
of Beethoven’s music into compositions of the first or early manner, or 
of the second or manner of his middle period, or of his third and final 
manner, is now widely accepted as in the main correct; although 
it was inevitable that in such a classification there should be a number 
of works which rested on the boundary lines and could not be said 
to belong definitely either to the first or second, or (as the case might 
be) the second or third manner. But here comes the conundrum. 
In 1800 Beethoven finished the piano sonata in B flat (Op. 22), in 
which we observe the head and the shoulders of the true Beethoven 
emerging from the mighty shadow cast by Mozart and Haydn; yet in 
that very year he produced the First symphony, which contains scarcely 
a bar that Mozart or even Haydn might not have written. Again, when 
in 1802 he produced the Second, he had written the piano sonatas 12, 
13, 14, and 15, which are pure Beethoven—not Beethoven of the second 
manner, but at least of the ripe first manner, and not, like the 
symphony, of the earliest first manner; and, moreover, the -sketches 
for this symphony are mingled with those for the comparatively 
advanced piano sonatas (Op. 31). So I might go on, giving example 
upon example. Now this merely suggests that Beethoven the piano 
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composer had got ahead of Beethoven the orchestra composer. But 
this apparently—not rcally—simple explanation is weakened by 
further facts of a similar sort. He not merely worked (it would 
seem) in several manners at one time according to. the different 
species of composition on which he was engaged, but also, having 
reached (say) the second style in symphony, afterwards made abrupt 
returns to the early style. For example, in 1802 he made the 
memorable announcement: “I am not satisfied with my works up to 
the present. From to-day I mean to take a new road”—quoted by 
Sir George Grove on p. 49. Within a year he had accomplished the 
Heroic, in which he certainly took a new road. Immediately after the 
Heroic he commenced upon the Fifth, in which the fresh regions were 
to be further explored ; but suddenly he abandoned the expedition for 
a time and wrote the Fourth, every bar of which—and especially of the 
Finale—shows its derivation from Haydn. Once again, after reaching 
the advanced manner of the Seventh, in the Eighth he reverted to 
Haydnesque simplicity of structure, and for whole pages to melodies 


and passages which are pure Mozart. Here, surely, is a deep mystery 
enough ! 


Yet, as I have just said, the symphonies themselves in part carry 


the solution to be read by those who will understand; and what the 
symphonies do not tell can be guessed and pieced together from a little 
knowledge of Beethoven’s character, intellectual habits, and the course 
of his life, the experiences he passed through. A thing never to be 
forgotten is the intense misery of his early days in Bonn, the mark that 
misery made upon him, the mental habit it generated. One quarter of a 
century before the blast of the French Revolution scattered the dying 
embers of the old-world life and blew the cobwebs out of the minds of 
eighteenth-century Europe, he was born in this little Bonn, a typical 
old German small-cuourt town, with elector, court-theatre, court-chapel, 
court-functionaries, court-pigtails and court-culture as complete as the 
heart of eighteenth-century man could desire. His father, son of a 
musician who had fled his native Antwerp when a boy, was a court- 
musician ; his mother was a German peasant. Here, at the very outset, 
we get a curious blood-mixture that accounts for some of the contra- 
dictions. which later evolved in Beethoven’s character. Indeed, nothing 
was more striking throughout his life than the combination he presented 
of the rough, raw boor and the cultured, high-thinking musician. He 
began by showing an astonishing aptitude for music—as so many 
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children do, although the fact is rarely remembered unless the child, 
grown old, retains the aptitude and gains distinction—but his father, a 
dissipated, clever, and, on the whole, good-natured scoundrel, speedily 
set to work to inculcate in him a murderous hatred of all music and 
musical instruments whatsoever by compelling him, when a mere baby, 
to practise prodigiously, to the end that he might turn out Mozart a 
second. Vague stories were still afloat of the boundless wealth made 
by the elder Mozart out of his wonder children, and Beethoven, Senior, 
needed—always needed—money. Here, again, we get an influence 
that must have tended to develop contradictions in Becthoven’s 
character ; but the main significance of the fact is the misery it caused 
him. As he grew older, fresh causes for additional misery awaited him. 
His father endowed him with a disagreeable sexual disease which 
troubled his early manhood, and in every possible way he found himself 
thwarted in his designs and his tendencies. Routine was a thing he 
detested, and Bonn, with its court, court-functionaries and their pigtails 
existed only for routine. He always loved to speak the thought that 
was in him ; but, if we know anything trustworthy of the old German 
small-courts at all, it is that no one connected with them was supposed 
to think, while as for speech——! And I have no doubt whatever that 
at this period, denied every opportunity of exercising his mental and 
physical powers in a healthy and natural manner, compelled to drink as 
bitter a cup as ever was offered to mortal, he formed the hypochondriacal 
habit ; that he indulged himself in his melancholy to such a degree that 
lapses into melancholy became the easiest thing in the world for him, 
and that this indulgence was a sowing of the wind which he was to reap 
as the whirlwind in his later years. It was not until his twenty-second 
year that he escaped from his purgatory. By that time he had 
certainly come to the conclusion that self-denial offered the only escape 
from pain, that it was wiser to endeavour to subdue longings after the 
forbidden fruits of the earth than boldly to stretch out his hand and 
take them. After his escape from Bonn he seemed to have learnt to 
take the fruits without hesitation whenever he wanted them, but when his 
deatness banished enjoyment, or made it difficult, he relapsed into the 
old melancholy and the old habit of thought—a habit perhaps 
strengthened by his unmistakable leaning to Christianity—and with 
obvious fervour he on one occasion wrote out Kant’s words :—“ The 
starry heavens above us; the moral law within us!” In tracing the 
development of Beethoven’s genius, his youthful sufferings and his later 
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relapse into the melancholy and self-denying mocd, towards which his 
early sufferings created a tendency, are facts of the first significance. 
Beethoven never saw what the high-sounding phrase, the “moral 
law within us,” really meant—he lacked the piercing intellect to see it. 
His intellectual profundity and range were immense: no man ever 
thought more deeply or over a broader field. But he was incredibly 
slow. He had nothing of the swiftness, the certainty, and the luminosity 
of Handel or Mozart. He never went straight to the heart of a matter ; 
in great and small affairs alike he groped as in a half darkness until he 
found what he wanted; and when he found it, he seized it with both 
hands, and could not by any argument be induced to let it go. If he 
had to find out what twelve twos made, his multiplication at once 
broke down, and he had to scrawl a dozen twos on the wall and tot up 
the sum. It took Heaven knows how many months of hard thinking to 
shape the sentence, not very difficult, with which he introduces Schiller’s 
Ode to Joy into the Ninth symphony :—“ O friends, not these tones ; 
let us sing something pleasanter.” He had infinite difficulty in learning 
counterpoint, and blamed Father Haydn for not teaching him properly. 
The truth, as one easily sees, is that Haydn, recognising Beethoven's 
genius, gave him all the hints he thought necessary—hints that would 
sufficiently have enlightened himself in his student days. But they did 
not penetrate Beethoven’s stout cranium, or if they did he could not grasp 
their significance: in the theory of music, just as in arithmetic, he had 
to scratch rows of twos on the wall. Even his simplest melodies cost 
him endless labour. He was of an economical turn of mind in his art 
as well as in his housekeeping, and it was his habit to jot down every 
theme or possible theme immediately it occurred to him in a sketch- 
book, and there he worked at it, perhaps for years, before proceeding to 
the final shaping of the composition of which it was to form a part. 
He seems to have kept a stock of these themes, mostly only half- 
fledged, often not fledged at all, but mere lifeless masses of notes, in 
those sketch-books ; and we are informed that if he had finished all the 
symphonies he began or had material for, there would be fifty of them 
instead of nine. In everything he was astonishingly slow, astonishingly 
tentative ; but at the same time he was astonishingly sure. Ever so 
rapid and perfunctory a survey of his music shows that, on the whole, 
he grew steadily in artistic power—in power of expression, of rearing 
imposing structures, of inventing new types of ornamental sound- 
patterns. But a point which, perhaps, has been less generally observed 
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is that of how, as he grew older, he concentrated himself more and 
more vehemently upon the accurate expression of his thought and 
feeling, how he grew to care less and less for sheer beauty for beauty’s 
sake, how readily, in his ultimate stages, he abandoned it if—as at the 
opening of the last movement of the Ninth—it hindered him from com- 
municating his thought with all possible vividness. This devotion to 
fidelity of utterance is of the first importance ; for in a curious way it 
forms part of the explanation of his abrupt returns to his earlier 
manners, 


Ill. 


Of the bitter yearning of the Bonn days, of the sweet human energy 
turned to a sour acid, there remain few expressions, for Beethoven 
very wisely destroyed most of the music of his student, or at least of 
his earlier student, days. But in one or two movements of his first: 
trios, and perhaps most of all in the first movement of the first piano- 
sonata, we find’ very poignantly tell-tale phrases—for instance, the- 
repressed passion of longing of that piano movement—and though L. 
know of no proof that these things were actually written at Bonn,, 
one need only compare them with the works that immediately followed 
them, and remember Beethoven’s custom of using themes years after 
they were first noted in his sketch-books, to be convinced that they are - 
utterances of his early sufferings. Neither in the First nor in the Second 
symphony, however, is there any slightest trace of this pain and longing, . 
but the reasons I believe to be different in the two different cases. The. 
First is purely an experiment, purely an imitation of Mozart and Haydn,. 
but of Haydn more than of Mozart ; and Beethoven has been much too. 
busily occupied in learning to handle his materials to think about 
expressing himself; whilst the Second, in which he shows some mastery - 
of expression, was composed, if not actually scored, in one of the: 
happiest periods of his life, when success was approaching him fast, and. 
when he must have been realising his own enormous strength. Much, 
of it is merely the young giant stretching his brawny limbs, and whery 
he is communicative he has nothing more to communicate than a deep 
delight in existence. It is true the final shaping and actual scoring of 
the work took place towards the end of 1802, and that, as Sir George 
Grove points out, the desponding !V//—(“As the autumn leaves fall and 
wither, so have my hopes withered ; almost as I came, so I depart ”)— 
was written in October of this year, and that he was Leginning to fecl 
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how terrible a calamity his incurable deafness would prove; but here, 
again, we must remember Beethoven’s extremely deliberate and 
tentative method of composition. The First was not ready for pro- 
duction until 1800, although the sketches show it to have been 
commenced at least five or six years before ; and even if sketches show 
that he was still working upon the second in 1802, it is merely 
reasonable to believe that the actual themes date much further back, 
and merely unreasonable to imagine even him capable of inventing the 
themes and working out the whole composition, besides completing a 
number of other ambitious pieces, all within the year. And since with 
Beethoven the theme is the germ of the whole movement, determines 
the character of the whole, we are bound to regard the symphony as the 
product of his happy period before his deafness came upon him. The 
sketches themselves support this view, for they include complete drafts 
of the finale, and, knowing how long Beethoven took to reach that 
stage, we may also regard the bits of working of other portions of the 
symphony as mere elaborations of detail. This point of the theme is 
all-important. Beethoven was the composer who first saw the full 
value of the theme. Mozart and even Haydn had felt it; but 
Beethoven clearly perceived it, and with him the theme was all in all. 
His sketches prove how he laboured to perfect the first few bars of 
each of his compositions. That done, he advanced with comparative 
rapidity in the work of unfolding all that the pregnant first phrase 
contained, of allowing the emotion latent, so to speak, in that first 
phrase to develop logically, and of expressing that development in 
strains derived from the first phrase. He was too economical to throw 
.away his old material, and in working out his old themes, that is, in 
unfolding their emotional significance, he became for the time being 
the old man. Moreover, his extraordinary intellectual slowness, the 
-extreme difficulty he experienced in mastering the technique of com- 
position, and the firm grip he kept on what he had once mastered, al! 
tended to the same result. He was only satisfied with a theme when 
the clearly apprehended the mode of development which would enable 
him to unfold its spiritual content: the theme had significance in the 
light of what he foresaw he could do with it. Having deliberately 
made up his mind what to do with it, which he certainly always 
had before he regarded it as satisfactory, he was far from ~ being 
mentally nimble enough to think of developing it in any other fashion 
than he had already determined on. (Again, he always “worked to- 
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a story,” so that in going back to a first period theme, the story it 
recalled would certainly revive his first period feelings and ways of 
thinking. This explains why Beethoven could work out an early 
first manner composition like the Second symphony at the same 
time as he was sketching the distinctly second manner sonatas 
(Op. 31); and presently we shall see that it explains much more. 
Had the Second _ been his last symphonic work, it would have entitled 
him to a place beside Haydn and a good deal below Mozart; but 
as it was not his last we may dismiss it with that verdict. But, 
by the way, no one who hears it should fail to observe how, although 
Beethoven does actually utter his own thought, he does it in Mozart’s 
language. Long passages in the first Allegro are reminiscent both 
of the overtures and of the symphonies, and the finale appears to 
have been derived from the overture to Don Giovanni. Notice the 
violins in bars 4-7; and how after the “ground muskets” effect at 
bars 25-6, we have a contrapuntal passage undoubtedly prompted by 
the corresponding part of the Don Giovanni overture. This was 
natural. There is no such thing as music in its integrity. You cannot 
pour it out of yourself like water from a jug. Neither, although 
it is a web, can one spin it spider-like from one’s own bowels. It is 
made up of phrases, and those phrases must be found or made. The 
same may be said of literature, which is composed of phrases found in 
everyday conversation, and of new phrases made hy modifying these 
old ones. As has been said, you write a poem in the same language as 
you calla cab. Happy the poet who writes in a language in which 
cabs have been called! Mozart had called for cabs and for lowlier 
things than cabs in the language which Beethoven used here to utter 
his satisfaction with himself and all things, and which, indeed, with 
modifications, he used to express his most stupen ous thought. 


J. F. RUNCIMAN, 
(To be continued.) 











THE COLOUR-PRINTS OF JAPAN: 
AN APPRECIATION 


N 1812, died at Paris M. Isaac Titsingh, who for fourteen years 
I served the Dutch East India Company as chief of their settlc- 
ment at Nagasaki. During this time he had been at some pains to 
acquire all possible information as to the arts, sciences, and industries of 
the Japanese; and, moreover, to illustrate his knowledge by many 
documents. A catalogue of the latter will be found at the end of the 
posthumous compilation of his essays and translations, published in 
French by M. Nepveu, and in English by Ackermann (1822), wherein, 
among sundry maps, books, and paintings, are noted, together with 
several other items of a similar nature :— 


“ Nine engravings printed in colours, on the same number of separate 
sheets, 10 inches wide and 1 foot 2 inches 9 lines in height, repre- 
senting Japanese ladies in various dresses,” 


Now this interesting record probably entitles M. Titsingh to the 
honour of having been the earliest European collector of Japanese 
colour-prints, and their nature may be suggested by another estray of 
evidence which comes to us from a Japanese source, to the effect that 
the productions of Utamaro were especially prized by Dutchmen. 

No further attention seems to have been paid to the subject until the 
International Exhibition of 1862, in which the Japanese collection made 
by Sir Rutherford Alcock excited much wonder and admiration among 
those interested in the arts. Mr. John Leighton, in a lecture at the 
Royal Institution, delivered on the Ist of May, 1863, did not fail to 
point out the marvellous skill shown in wood engraving and colour- 
printing ; and a copy before me of the rare pamphlet in which he after- 
wards embodied his views, is illustrated by a coarsely-printed sheet from 
the set of the Forty-seven Ronin by Kunisada. His criticisms seem to 
show that he was quite unacquainted with the best work now known to 
us ; and it is probable that the exhibits displayed on this occasion, as 
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well as those at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, were for the most part of 
the debased and deteriorated kind then current at Yedo and Osaka. 
But the revolution of 1858 attracted a number of highly educated 
Europeans to Japan. It was impossible that many of them should not 
be impressed by the beauty and novelty of the better class of prints— 
still, in those early days, to be acquired for a few pence. And as one 
after another has returned, bringing with him examples of surpassing 
excellence in design, in colour, in graver’s skill, there has arisen at home 
a new cult among art-lovers, which compels its devotees to service as 
much by the intrinsic charm of its zwstrumenta, as by the hinted romance 
and mystery of its surroundings. 

The making of these prints was a matter of extreme simplicity, and 
of little honour among the crafts. Let it be clearly understood, to begin 
with, that they are simply impressions taken by hand from wood-blocks. 
Three men worked together in the production of each sheet. An artist 
made the design on thin paper, an engraver pasted it face downwards on 
a block of cherry-wood, cut plank-wise as in the days of Diirer, scraping 
it at the back till the drawing showed well through, and then cutting the 
wood boldly away, with curious accuracy and forethought for the 
manner of printing. Thus he made a set of blocks, one giving the 
general outlines of the print, and others in proportion to the number of 
colours required. Lastly the printer, carefully charging each block with 
chosen pigment, laid a sheet of paper on its face, and, with a circular 
movement of the hand, rubbed off the impression, using for the purpose 
an instrument called Jaren, consisting of a circular disc of twisted cord, 
over which was strained a facing of bamboo-sheath. 

These are the essential points of the process, but the practice of them 
differs in almost every detail from that of European artists. The 
designer aimed at a bold caligraphic line: that is, one flowing in simple, 
direct, unbroken sweep, as from the pen, and by this his composition is 
everywhere defined. Colour is a charming after-thought ; and speaking 
generally, a design is almost always complete in its elementary state of 
black-and-white. It must be said, however, that in good work the 
designer never let his printer get out of hand. Proofs in outline were 
supplied to the former, whereon he painted the colours required: and 
these furnished the engraver with guides for the making of the subsidiary 
blocks, as well as the printer with the pattern for his own special work. 
. In the first cutting a knife was used instead of the graver ; for removing 
superfluous wood, about half a dozen other tools of varying shape. The 
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printer laid the colour on the blocks with a brush, carefully gradating it 
for each impression, much in the same way as an etcher of our own day 
manipulates the ink on his plate. And he printed at the rate of about 
three thousand sheets a day in black, or seven hundred to eight hundred 
in colour, for a wage of half-a-crown or less. 

It has already been said that these craftsmen were of small account 
in Old Japan. The colour-print artist held but the social rank of an 
artisan, below even’ that of the peasant. Hishikawa Moronobu, the 
pioneer of wood-cutting, was the son of an embroiderer, and at first 
followed. his father’s trade. Hiroshige, a century later, was a fireman 
before he developed into one of the greatest landscape artists the world 
has yet seen. These men had nothing in common with the aristocratic 
painters of the classical schools. They earned a bare living by supply- 
ing the demands of the lower classes only, and counted as their best 
patrons the samuraz who thronged the streets of Yedo. 

It is to this town that the craft of colour-printing especially belongs : 
and for sufficient reasons. The subjects, or classes of subjects, dealt 
with are very few. Popular actors—in both male and female parts 
—famous beauties of the Yoshiwara, and singing girls—scenes from 
successful plays. These cover all the ground of the earlier and best 
periods. Then comes the epoch of landscape and of battle-scene ; 
the illustration of the Adventures of Prince Gengi: a romance of 
the Tenth Century—and of that great epic of the samuraz, the 
Devotion of the Forty-seven Ronin. It was the warrior class who 
always set the fashion. In the trains of their lords they made periodical 
visits to the Court of the Shogun at Yedo. The actors, women, scenes, 
are all those of the great military metropolis and of its neighbourhood ; 
so that to this day they are known in Japan as “ Yedo-ye.” And the 
broadsheets were purchased by visitors for the decoration of their 
provincial homes and the gratification of friends and relations afar off. 

The Nishtkiye (literally, brocade-picture) were, says a Japanese 
authority, first popularised by Harunobu, who was certainly working 
in the period Meiwa (A.D. 1764—1771), and made many improvements 
in the art. Not that he was the earliest master, or greatest even in his 
own day, in our judgment—but he seems to be accepted by the 
Japanese as the man to whom credit is due for the great production 
of chromo-xylographs during the succeeding century or thereabouts. 
At first, in the hands of the Torii and Shunshd, it was devoted . 
mainly to the illustration of feminine beauty. But in the next genera- 
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tion Toyokuni, adding to the number of colours in use, seized on the 
intense passion of the Japanese for the drama, and produced a mar- 
vellous series of theatrical scenes and portraits of actors in character, 
setting a fashion which dominated the whole craft until its death in 
the “sixties.” One of the most incomprehensible things in Japanese 
sociology of feudal times is the meanness of the civil position of the 
actor. The nishikiye-maker was at least a worthy artisan; but the 
great men of the drama—who held audiences spell-bound for days 
together—were relegated to an altogether lower caste ;'so that a stigma 
even attached itself to those designers who worked in theatrical subjects. 
Utamaro—whose fame owes more, perhaps, to the charming treatise 
of Edmond de Goncourt than to any exceptional merit—was one 
who affected to despise things dramatic. There seems to have been 
some rivalry between him and Toyokuni; for, on the publication of 
a notable set of theatrical prints by the latter, his more refined fellow- 
craftsman followed suit with a version of the same incidents, in which 
the places of the actors were taken by women of much beauty but 
unspeakable reputation. And when Toyokuni himself issued a book 
devoted to the Yedo ladies of the same class, Utamaro delayed but a 
little to attempt the same subject in exactly the same manner, but with 
his own ideal and entirely less human treatment. 

There is little space here even for such small scraps of biography 
as have outlived the great changes through which Japan has been 
passing during the last fifty years. It occurred to none of the con- 
temporaries of the colour-print makers to set down the commonplaces 
of an artisan’s every-day life; and we are therefore in the happy 
position of being able to consider their works without personal prejudice 
or favour. <A rare anecdote serves to remind us of that quaintness of 
thought and habit which the prints themselves would lead to expect: 
as that of Keisai Yeisen, the early pupil of Hokusai, who is said to 
have stopped working in the prime of life, saying that it were better 
for him to discharge his patrons rather than to lose their custom by 
the feebleness of old age. The bare individualities of the men cannot 
be satisfactorily sorted out ; for the habit of adopting the name of a 
master, or of changing it upon special occasion, has involved the 
biographical side of the question in apparently inextricable confusion. 
Thus Harunobu, already referred to, is now said by a Japanese authority 
to have also called himself Koriusai, to the bewilderment of collectors 
who have hitherto recognised each as a separate artist; while ‘his 
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successor, Harunobu the second, is possibly the same with the surimono 
art’st Gakutei. There were certainly three Toyokuni, two Utamaro, 
three Hiroshige, and two Kunisada: imitators all, of each other’s style, 
subject, and even signature ; whereat the student is inclined to despair. 

But the lover of art may rather rejoice. No man may safely brow- 
beat his fancy with the weight of a great name; and although there is 
a perhaps natural tendency to classify these prints on the hard and 
fast lines of traditional criticism, the probabilities of error are so many, 
the personal evidences so few, that none need fear to follow his own 
taste, and chocse for his gratification just what satisfies his eyes and 
the desire of his heart, without reference to the opinion of any authority 
whatsoever. 


It is a little difficult to state in precise language the causes of the 
charm these prints have for such as have learnt the elements of their 
language. As mere arrangements of decorative colour they are 
generally superb: as exercises in composition they are, in the aggregate, 
unsurpassed. But they at first strike an outsider with something of a 
shock. They are so different—so rebellious. Since the Gothic period, 
Western Art has lost its taste for—even its understanding of conven- 


tion. The Renaissance was a struggle in the direction of realism ; 
carried on at first by men of great manipulative skill. It failed because 
its artists knew not the limits of their power. And the failure was so 
magnificent that it bound and blinded European Art with its traditions, 
even unto this day. Now the Japanese artist is not concerned with 
unnecessary accuracy. When he chooses, he can—as in the drawings 
of birds and flowers—attain a realism far beyond that ever achieved by 
his Western brethren. But when he has a tale to tell, whether it be of 
the passions or follies of men, of the quaint inanity of the professional 
beauty, of the tenderness of evening light, every consideration is 
sacrificed thereto. He does not call you away from his subject at every 
point to stay and wonder at his drawing. He does not deem it needful 
to cover every square inch of his panel with a mere padding of colour 
or the distraction of unnecessary and irritating detail. Nothing is 
allowed that can interfere with the intense presentment of one central 
idea, in such a manner that it shall dominate your thoughts to the 
exclusion of all else. And yet, not content with the limitations of a 
most difficult technique, he adds thereto conventions of incredible 
effrontery. He persuades you into unabashed acceptance of postulates 
which overturn every article in the artistic creed of your forefathers ; 
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and smilingly imposes his fictions on you by the perfect truth of the 
sentiment they convey. 

In practical politics the Japanese are the youngest among nations. 
They display all the pleasant pride and egotism of a youth who knows 
that he is cutting a good figure among his seniors, but is keenly curious 
to realise just what the latter think of him. In this instance they find it 
strangely hard to understand our appreciation of the despised Yedo 
pictures, mere “children’s toys” as His Excellency the Japanese 
Minister called them a short time ago. No doubt it was com- 
prehensible that a Dutch trader should waste his substance thereon in 
the old days—we doubt if M. Titsingh improved his reputation much 
by the investment—but that such trifles should be exalted to the place 
of honour among all the wood-cut work of the great European masters ! 
Truly it passes understanding ! 

Yet such is the fact. The so-called chiaroscuro prints, produced by 
a process practically identical with that of the Japanese broad-sheets, 
are infinitely inferior thereto. Apart from the question of colour- 
printing, moreover, the mere technique of the engraving is superior to 
anything of its kind in European Art. It cannot reasonably be 
claimed that Japanese wood-cuts rival the work of Diirer—for example 
—in their appeal to the intellect; but for mere craftsmanship thcy are 
in many respects superior. 

A word may be permitted, perhaps, on the merits of some of the 
artists best known as yet to European collectors. The grace of line 
and sober harmony of colour of the Torii and Shunsho will always find 
admirers, Utamaro, thanks to the graceful monograph of Edmond de 
Goncourt, is already placed on a lofty pedestal, to which, however, he 
has hardly the exclusive right claimed for him. More brilliant and 
varied in hue, altogether more dramatic and human, the work of the 
first Toyokuni seems to merit a higher place; while those who 
appreciate a superb luxuriance of design will find it in the women of 
Keisai Yeisen, and especially in the long two-sheet prints made by 
that artist for use as kakemono (hanging pictures). Much of the early 
work of Kunisada and Kuniyoshi is good and grateful in this land of dull 
skies and grey tones; particularly notable being prints—to be found 
with the signature of each of the last three artists—in rich blue, 
rivalling that of fine old Chinese porcelain, with just a rare note of red 
to intensify their brilliance. As for landscape, there are four men whose 
work is notably fine: Shunsen, who produced dainty impressions in 
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bright green, rose-pink, and purple— conventional in the extreme, but 
always charming ; Hokusai, whose Views of Fuji-yama (the large series 
of thirty-six), Views of the Loo-choo Islands, and of the famous Bridges 
and Waterfalls, are masterpieces by every standard of taste; and the 
early Hiroshige. The last, already appreciated even unto madness in 
Paris, obtain qualities differing entirely from the work of the others. 
Early prints have wonderful depth, a truth of tone and atmospheric 
effect almost unequalled in the history of landscape art, and great 
originality. of composition. The first Hiroshige is believed to have 
confined himself to prints arranged horizontally. His successor and 
pupil appears also to have made a few of these, but is best known by 
upright compositions—often more startling in their point of view, and, 
in good examples, hardly inferior in other respects. After about 1840, 
however, the artists seem to have relaxed their control of the printers ; 
the colours become more crude and vivid, but the effect is still of high 
merit. 

The opportunity of acquiring colour-prints at a price within the 
power of persons of limited means is fast disappearing. The wise will 
hasten to avail themselves of it while there is yet time—not hoarding 
their treasures in portfolios after the manner of the ancients, but 


displaying them where their colour may ease the dinginess of a modern 
living room. For herein are possibilities of decoration undreamt of as 
yet save by a very few; panels which carry more than their own light 
—whereon the tired eye may rest and dream of fairyland. 


EDWARD F. STRANGE. 





PILLORY AND CART’S-TAIL 


OOD has comically told of his pretended experiences in the 
Pillory :—“ It is a sort of Egg-Premiership: a place above 
your fellows, but a place which you have on trial. You are 

not without the established political vice, for you are not exempt from 
turning,’—with more punning cogitations of a like nature. Of rarer 
humour is Charles Lamb’s Reflections in the Pillory, with its invocation 
to them that once stood therein :—“ Shades of Bastwick and of Prynne 
hover over thee—Defoe is there, and more greatly daring Shebbeare— 
from their (little more elevated) stations they look down with recog- 
nitions. Ketch, turn me!” A century or so earlier these ingenious 
wits had possibly stood therein—in fact and not in fancy. It was away 
our old-time rulers had of rewarding ingenious wits. And not wits alone: 
since for many centuries it was in daily use throughout the length and 
breadth of Merry England. 

Our treatment of crime is the exact opposite of our lenathaten, 
Thus, Our criminal toils, and is flogged, or hanged in private. The old 
idea was to make punishment as public as possible, for so penalty and 
effect (it was thought) were heightened and increased. The Pillory was 
the completest expression of this idea. A man was exposed for sixty 
minutes in the market-place at the busiest hour of the day, and the 
public itself was summoned to approve of and to aid the punishment. 
The thing was known in old Saxon days. In the laws of Withred it 
is called healsfang. The medieval Latin name for it was codlistrigtum. 
Both terms = a “catch for the neck.” The forms of the infliction 
varied The simplest was a wooden frame, or screen, with three holes in 
it, elevated some feet above the ground. The culprit stood behind upon 
a platform, his head and hands caught in and stuck through in the afore- 
said holes. This was much like the Stocks, save that there the patient 
sat instead of stood, and had his feet inclosed instead of his head and 
hands. In popular phrase this was “to peep through the nut-crackers.” 
Again, the structure swung on a pivot: so that the inmate might face 
the compass’ points inturn. Sometimes, though this was rather a foreign 
fashion, it.was so commodious that it would take a nosegay of twelve ; 
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at the same time that it went revolving, and revolving—a very far from 
merry-go-round! Now (as at Dublin) it was the kernel of a large and 
imposing structure of stone. Now (as at Coleshill, in Warwickshire) it 
stood a deft arrangement of uprights, boards, and holes, and did triple 
duty—as stocks, as whipping-post, as Pillory. Now, yet again (as at 
Marlborough, in Wiltshire), the frame turned on a swivel at the patient’s 
will, whose deftness in dodging hugely delighted the grinning, pelting 
mob. With pen and pencil Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt and his brethren 
have preserved for our delectation yet other forms. 

The Pillory was first used for thieving Bakers, Brewers, Corn-sellers, 
and the like. Then, its offices were extended to divers kinds of 
misdemeanants. Later, it was the lot of your Scurril Pamphleteer, 
your Libeller, and your Unlicensed Publisher. The victim was not 
always pelted: for feeling might run high against the Government ; and 
when he was acclaimed, his shame became his glory. So the thing 
served as a weather-glass of popular opinion. I turn to some histcric 
instances. Under Henry III, by the Assize of Bread and Ale, it 
is decreed that knavish Bakers, Brewers, and Butchers be “set on 
the pyllory.” It is also provided that “The pyllory shal be of a 
metely strengthe, so that they that be fautye may be thereon without 
any jeopardye of their lyvys.” (The platform must not seldom 
have broken down, leaving the “worm of the hour” suspended by 
the neck in peril of strangulation: in a case of this sort, under 
Elizabeth, he sued the town, and recovered damages.) The Articles 
of Usage for the City of London, published under Edward I, set 
forth some evil humours of the time. Rustical simplicity fell, then 
as now, an easy play to urban cunning. What rascals these medizval 
Cits were, to be sure! Thus, your Corn-seller would take in grain 
from harmless necessary bumpkins, to whom he would give an earnest, 
telling them to come to his house for payment. There he met them 
with a long face :—His wife had gone out with the key of the cash-box ; 
would his country friends call again? And when they do, he is “ not 
in.” (Ah! That “call again” and that “not in”! Were they stale 
sO many centuries ago?) If the rogue were discovered, he impudently 
denied his debt :—he had never seen the gentlemen before ; or, raising 
some dispute about the price, he told them to take back their goods— 
when the cereals were found too wet for removal. “By these means 
the poor men lost half their pay in expenses before they were settled 
with”; so the wrong-doer must be heavily amerced. Being unable 
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to pay, “then he shall be put on the Pillory, and.remain there an hour 
in the day at least ; a Serjeant of the City standing by the side of the 
Pillory with good hue-and-cry as to the reason why he is punished.” 
The Wicked Butcher suffered after the same fashion; while the 
Baker, who put off ba bread, was drawn—for the first offence upon a 
hurdle from the Guildhall to his own house, by “the great streets that 
are most drty, with the defaulting loaf hanging about his neck,” a 
spectacle to Gods, and a cockshy for Men. For the second offence he° 
did this too; and, to boot, he must stand in the Pillory for an hour. 
Offending for the third time, he was judged incorrigible : his oven was 
dismantled, and he might bake within the City Bounds no more. The 
ancient London loaf, be it manchet, or chete, or mere mystclon, must sure 
have been of good quality ever? When, indeed, did the falling off 
begin? Was it when the City Fathers unwisely took to regulating 
men’s morals? In the Seventh of Richard II this punishment was 
ordained for the Man of Evil Life :— Let his head and beard be shaved 
except a fringe on the head two inches in breadth, and let him be taken 
to the Pillory, with minstrels, and set thereon for a certain time, at the 
discretion of the Mayor and Aldermen.” As for our Erring Sister, she 
was taken from the prison into Aldgate with a hood of ray and a white 
wand in her hand. From Aldgate minstrels played her to the Thew 
(a species of Pillory for women). Thence, her offence being proclaimed, 
she was led “through Chepe and Newgate to Cokkes Lane, there to 
take up her abode.” Again, the Brawler or the Scold must hold a 
distaff with tow in hand. And so on; for your old-time law-giver lusted 
after picturesque variation. 

Once the Pillory was an indispensable ornament of the Market 
Place. Nay, were it not kept fit for use, the very right to hold a 
Market might be lost. As an emblem of power, it was claimed by the 
Great Lords: often, indeed, it went with the Lordship of the Manor. 
Thus at Beverley, in the Twenty-first of Edward I, John, Archbishop of 
York, claims the Right of Pillory with the Right of Gallows and 
Gibbet ; and with the Right of Pillory the Right of Tumbrell, which 
was the dung-cart wherein minor malefactors were shamefully trundled 
through the town. Legislative ingenuity was ever striving to devise 
fresh marks of blame. Stow relates that, in the Seventh of Edward IV, 
certain common jurors must (for their partial conduct) ride in paper 
mitres from Newgate to the Pillory in Cornhill, and there do penance 
for their fault. Again, in the First of Henry VIII (1509), Smith and 
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Simpson, ringleaders of False Inquests, rode the City (also in paper 
mitres) with their faces to the horse’s tail ; and they were set on the 
Pillory in Cornhill ; and they were brought again to Newgate, where 
they died from very shame. The like fate, it seems, befell a much 
later offender, one James Morris, who was pilloried (April 2nd, 1803) 
for fraud in the Market Place at Lancaster. Next morning he was 
found dead in his bed, and the Coroner’s Jury said it was “visitation 
of God.” Ofttimes the sufferer came less mysteriously to his end. 
The Mobility was, in effect, invited as it were to italicise his sentence 
in terms of anything you please, from rotten eggs (and worse) to 
brickbats. Not seldom it did so to the sternest purpose. On June 
22nd, 1732, as contemporary prints report:—Last night the corpse of 
John Walker, who was killed in the Pillory on Tuesday last, was buried 
at St. Andrew’s, Holborn ; and among the casualties of the December 
of that same year, the case of another poor devil is dismissed with 
“ murder'd in the pillory.”. In 1756 Egon and two others were pilloried 
for procuring the commission of a robbery, in order to get a reward for 
its detection. Egon was stoned to death. On one or two occasions— 
notably when Elizabeth Collier was pilloried by Jeffreys in 1680—the 
authorities were ordered to see that the peace was kept, and that the 
culprits suffered exposure, and no more. 

A long list might be given of misdemeanours punished by the 
Pillory :—as, Practising the Art Magick; Cutting a Purse; placing a 
Piece of Iron in a Loaf of Bread; selling Bad Oats, Stinking Eels, 
Strawberry Pottles half full of fern; selling by Measures not Sealed, 
and thickening the bottom of such Measures with Pewter. As (also) 
Lies, Defamations, and Libels of all sorts. If the lie were notorious, or 
were told of the Mayor or any other dignitary, the liar was pilloried with 
a whetstone round his neck: whence it comes that a whetstone was the 
popular award to a good liar, and “lying for the whetstone” was a 
current phrase. Late Tudor and Stuart times edged and weighted the 
punishment of the Pillory. It might be preceded by a flogging at the 
cart’s-tail. Stripped to the waist, the culprit, man or woman, was tied 
to the hinder end (our liberal fathers used a grosser name) of a cart, 
and was thus lashed through the streets. (This was called, poetically, 
“Shoving the tumbler,” and—more poetically—* Crying carrots and 
turnips.”) Or, as in Butler’s couplet, the patient’s ears were clamped to 


the wood :— 
Each window like a Pillory appears, 
With heads thrust through, naii’d by the ears. 
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Or his ears were cropped, and not seldom his nose was slit likewise. 
For counterfeiting the seal of the Queen’s Bench in 1570, Timothy 
Penredd was pilloried in Chepe on two successive market-days. Each 
time an ear was nailed ; and this poor member he must free “by his 
own proper motion.” If the wrench were too great for human fortitude, 
the thoughtful authorities lent an aid. In one case (1552) the culprit 
would not “rent his eare” ; so that, in the long run “one of the bedles 
slitted yt upwards with a penkniffe to loose it.” Indeed, the Law had 
a lean and hungry liking for men’s ears. The 14 Elizabeth, cap. 5, 
ordered that vagrants be grievously whipped and burned through the 
gristle of the right ear, unless some credible person took them to 
service (if they relapsed they were hanged). The punishments of the 
time show a curious alternation between Pillory and Cart. Thus, 
bawds were simply carted to an accompaniment of ringing basins ; but 
in the Eleventh of James I, William Barnwell, “gentleman” (an 
inaccurate description had vitiated the indictment), and his wife, 
Thomasina—a “cock-bawd” he, and she his mate—were whipped at 
the cart’s-tail from the prison to their house, and back again. Thus, 
too, were handled those who lived by Cards and Dice ;- but, for witch- 
craft, Dorothy Magicke was set four times a year upon the Pillory, and 
must thereon make public confession. This man shoves the tumbler for 
stealing lead; that must take his turn in the Pillory for snatching 
three-pence worth of hairs from a mare’s tail. Later, it was thought 
excellent for fraudulent attorneys. In November, 1786, one “Mr. A-—” 
¢the name is thus disguised), a legal gentleman, was brought from 
Newgate in a hackney and pilloried for an hour hard by the gate of 
Westminster Hall. What he did, and how he fared, we are not told;-so 
it may be that his hap was even as Thomas Scott’s, pilloried for a false 
accusation in January, 1804. Scott was entertained with rotten eggs 
and missiles still more naturally procured. Also, the neighbouring 
ragamuffins had thoughtfully collected good store of dead cats and rats 
“in the vicinity of the metropolis” that morning. 

Was it so very edifying after all? Opinions began to differ. Yet 
Lord Thurlow solemnly cracked up the Pillory “as a restraint against 
licentiousness provided by the wisdom of our ancestors”: and in 1814 
Lord Ellenborough ordered lord Cochrane to stand for conspiring to 
spread false news. The justice of this last abominable sentence was 
questioned. Sir Francis Burdett, Cochrane’s fellow-member for 
Middlesex, vowed that he would stand with him on the cay of 
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punishment ; but the Government did not venture to carry out the 
sentence. Two years later, in 1816, the punishment of Pillory was 
restricted to persons guilty of perjury; and in 1837, by the 1 Vict., 
cap. 23, it was abolished altogether. The last person who suffered it is 
said to have been Peter James Bossy, pilloried in front of the Old 
Bailey, June 24th, 1830. The public whipping of women went in 
1817; the private followed in 1820 by 1 Geo. IV, cap. 57. The 
whipping of men for a common law misdemeanour has never been 
formally abolished; but the punishment is now inflicted only under 
the Garrotters’ Act (1863) for robbery with violence ; which, of course, 
has nothing to do with existing statutory provisions for the flogging 
of juvenile male offenders. I should add that in America Pillory and 
Whipping-Post were “an unconscionable time a’-dying”; lingered 
especially in the State of Delaware; and that their restoration has 
been urged. I would add that the Finger Pillory deserves a word. It 
was fixed up inside churches (Ashby-de-la-Zouch, for instance) and 
halls. Boys convicted of misbehaviour during service, and festivous 
offenders—offenders against the Lord of Misrule—both expiated their 
offences therein. 

Remarkable cases are not wanting. First, and most important, is 
the group of literary martyrs. The Stuart Government could not crush 
the Press; but Author, Printer, and Publisher all worked in peril of the 
Pillory. The Author of Robinson Crusoe was, perhaps, its most famous 


inmate, 
Earless on high stood unabash’d De Foe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the scourge below, 


says Pope with reckless (or rather, hideous) inaccuracy. In 1703, De 
Foe, for his Shortest Way with the Dissenters, was condemned to stand 
thrice in the Pillory before the Royal Exchange, near the Conduit 
in Cheapside, and at Temple Bar. The Mob, he tell us, treated him 
very well, and cheered long and loud when he was taken out of what 
he calls a “ Hieraglyphick state machine, Contrived to punish fancy in” 
(Hymn to the Pillory). He comforts himself by reflecting that the 
learned Selden narrowly escaped it, and turns the whole thing to 
ridicule; but then mutilation was no part of the sentence. Pope’s 
reference to John Tutchin is still wider of the mark, Tutchin, having 
narrowly escaped death for his share in Monmouth’s Rebellion, was 
sentenced by Jeffreys, on his famous Western Circuit, to seven years’ 
imprisonment, during which he must, once a year, be whipped through 
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every market-town in Dorsetshire. The very Clerk of the Court was 
moved to protest that this meant a whipping once a fortnight ; but the 
sentence remained. Out of bravado, or in desperation, the prisoner 
petitioned the King to be hanged instead of whipped ; but, in the result, 
he was neither whipped nor hanged. He fell ill of the small-pox ; 
passion cooled ; and, intelligently bribing, he escaped, to visit Jeffreys 
in the Tower. Apparently he went to gloat, but remained to accept 
the ruined Chancellor’s explanation, that he had only obeyed instruc- 
tions :—“ So after he had treated Mr. 7utchin with a glass of wine> 
Mr. Tutchin went away.” Another of Pope’s examples is “old Prynne,” 
cropped (in 1632) in the Pillory for his Héstriomastix, or Players’ 
Scourge, which was held to reflect on Henrietta Maria. Again 
he stood there in 1637, when the Executioner cruelly mangled the 
scanty stumps. A quite incorrigible person was this same William 
Prynne, described by Marchmont Needham as “one of the greatest 
paper worms that ever crept about a library.” He wrote some forty 
works, remarkable for virulence, even in that age of bitter polemics. 
He strenuously supported the Restoration, and the new Government 
was at its wit’s end what to do with him, till Charles himself solved the 
difficulty with happy humour, “Let him amuse himself with writing 
against the Catholics and poring over the records in the Tower,” said the 
Wise King ; and silenced him with the Keepership of the Records and 
£500 a-year. Prynne’s second appearance was for a bitter attack on 
Laud; and he had as fellow-sufferers John Bastwick, who had written 
a sort of mock Litanic,and Henry Burton. Bastwick was “ very merrie.” 
His wife “got on a stool and kissed him”; and, “his ears being cut off, 
she called for them, put them in a clean handkerchief, and carried them 
away with her.” There was a great crowd, which “cried and howled 
terribly, especially when Burton was cropped.” Being angered by the 
jeers and execrations of the Mob, the executioner did his work very 
brutally. Pope’s Billingsgate is classic; but it remains Billingsgate. 
The Pillory shows often in his verse. Edmund Curll was a pet aversion 
of his, and for publishing the Memoirs of Ker of Kersland Curll suffered 
the punishment at Charing Cross on February 23rd, 1728. Pope hints 
(Dunciad, II, 3 and 4) that he was badly handled by the mob. In 
truth he came off very well, owing, it seems, to an explanatory circular 
he got distributed among the spectators. 

As time went on the punishment reverted to its earlier and milder 
form. Thus, in 1630, Dr. Leighton, for his Zzon’s Plea against Prelacy, 
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was pilloried, branded, cropped, and whipped; but the Authors of 
the Eighteenth Century were punished by exposure alone, and were 
often solaced by popular sympathy. In 1765 Williams, the bookseller, 
stood in the Pillory for re-publishing The North Briton: he held a 
sprig of laurel in his hand, and a large collection was made for him 
as he stood. In derision of authority the Mob displayed (cuter 
alia) the famous Bootjack—the popular reference to Lord Bute. Still 
more farcical was the exposure (1759) of Dr. Shebbeare for publishing 
Political Libels. He was attended on the platform by a servant in livery, 
holding an umbrella over his head, and his neck and arms were not 
confined. The Court thought the Under-Sheriff of Middlesex something 
more than remiss: wherefore he was fined and imprisoned, it being 
judicially decided that the culprit must stand not merely ox but zx the 
Pillory. In this connexion I will only mention the case of Eton the 
Publisher, “a very old man,” who in 1812 was pilloried for printing 
Paine’s Age of Reason, and was treated by the crowd with very great 
respect. The modern Minor Scribe is supposed to court an action,— 
nay, a critninal prosecution—as a stimulus to circulation: a former age 
saw in the Pillory the best advertisement possible for the Grub Street 
hack. In Foote’s Patron, Puff, the publisher, urges Dactyl to produce 
a satire ; and, when the risk corporeal is hinted at, retorts :—‘ Why, I 
would not give twopence for an author who was afraid of his ears . . 
Why, zooks, sir! I never got salt to my porridge till I mounted at the 
Royal Exchange ; that was the making of me.... The true Castalian 
stream is a shower of eggs and a Pillory the poet’s Parnassus.” 

Titus Oates, being convicted of perjury (1615), was sentenced to 
stand in the Pillory and be whipped at the Cart’s-Tail. The lashing 
was so magnificently done that you feel ruth for the immitigable 
scoundrel who was “paid.” The curious computed that he. received 
2,256 strokes with a whip of six thongs—13,536 strokes in all. Yet 
the wretch lived to enjoy a pension after the Revolution! That same 
year the scoundrel, Dangerfield, convicted of libelling the King when 
Duke of York, was sentenced to a fine, to the Pillory, and to “shove 
the tumbler” from Aldgate to Newgate, and from Newgate to Tyburn. 
The dreadful work was over, and he was returning prisonwards in a 
coach, when there steps forward one Robert Francis, a barrister of 
Gray’s Inn, with the cruel jibe :—“ How now, friend? Have you had 
your heat this morning?” Dangerfield turned on him with bitter 
curses. Francis, much enraged, thrust at the aching, smarting, bleeding 
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rascal with a small cane, and by mischance put out an eye; so that in 
two hours Dangerfield was dead, and in no great while Francis was 
tried, condemned, and hanged. 

- Quite interesting is the case of Japhet Crook, a/ias Sir Peter Stringer, 
whose unhappy memory is preserved in some of Pope’s bitterest lines. 
In 1731 poor Japhet stood in the Pillory at Charing Cross for forging 2 
deed: when the hangman (dressed like a butcher) “ with a knife like a 
gardener’s pruning knife cut off his ears, and with a pair of scissors slit 
both his nostrils.” The wretch endured all this with great patience ; 
but at the searing “ the pain was so great that he got up from his chair.” 
Two years later Eleanor Beare, keeper of “The White Horse,” Nuns 
Green, Derby, was pilloried (August, 1732) after a close shave of the 
gallows for murder. She mounted the platform “with an easy air”: 
thus exasperating a mob already ill-disposed, which bombarded her 
with apples, eggs, turnips, and so forth ; so that “the stagnate kennels 
were robbed of their contents, and became the cleanest part of the 
street.” Managing to escape, she dashed off, “a moving heap of filth,” 
but was presently seized and lugged back; and at the hour’s end, she- 
was carried to prison “an object which none cared to touch.” A week 
after she was once more forced to stand. The officer noted that her- 
head was wondrous swelled, and he presently stripped it of “ten or 
twelve coverings,” whereof one was a pewter plate. Her aspect was.. 
most forlorn, but the crowd was no whit moved, and she was borne- 
away more dead than alive. Yet she too not only lived, but “ recovered: 
her health, her spirits, and her beauty.” Two lighter instances, and [ 
have done. In the early stages of Monmouth’s Rebellion, an Astrologer, 
consulting the stars, saw that the Duke would be presently King of 
England. After Sedgemoor he was cast into Dorchester Gaol. Again. 
falling to his observations, he clearly read “that he would be whipped at 
the cart’s ”; and this time the planets spoke true. Then, in 1783, 
teste the poet Cowper, at Olney a man was publicly whipped for theft ; 
he whealed with every stroke; but that was only because the beadle 
drew the scourge against a piece of red ochre hidden in his hand. 
Noting the fraud, the Parish Constable laid his cane smartly about the 
shoulders of the all-too lenient official: whereat a country wench, in 
high dudgeon, set to pommelling the Constable. And of the three the 
thief alone escaped “ unpaid.” 

FRANCIS WATT. 
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EARLY DAYS IN RHODESIA 


S I drove down Piccadilly this morning, my eye was mct on every 
side by great posters bearing in huge letters the words 
“Fighting at Bulawayo,” “Matabele Massing, Town almost 

Surrounded.” At this moment, of course, the subject must be one of 
the’ most intense interest and concern to every one. To some, 
unhappily, it is one of the saddest anxiety, and these have our deep 
sympathy. And to those who, like myself, have lived and had thei~ 
home in Rhodesia, who have seen it grow from a desolate waste into 
a thriving and civilised country—it is very much indeed at heart. To 
realise that a wave of savage barbarism has swept back, and for the 
time being almost engulphed this most civilised. and prosperous part of 
our great territory, is a calamity in the eyes of the English race; but it 
touches more particularly those who have lived there as I have done, 
and who, as I do, hope to live there again. 

Two and a half years ago, when I landed at Beira and, with my 
husband (who had come down from what was then Fort Salisbury to 
meet me), started for the Gold Fields, there were comparatively few 
people who believed in the country and its probabilities. That it was a 
hot-bed of fever, that the fly-belt was an insurmountable difficulty, that 
the railway was a myth, and that the country was not worth occupying 
when you got there: this was the view of most who took sufficient 
interest in the matter to discuss it at all. But it was not ours: and 
with the exception of a rather hot walk from the end of the railway at 
seventy-five-mile peg to Chimoio, a distance of about thirty-five miles, 
I found the journey a very pleasant one. We began it by steaming up 
the Pungwé River at high tide, on as lovely an evening as I have ever 
seen.: the sunlight gleaming on the broad stream, whose sedgy banks, 
fringed with willowy-looking bushes and shady trees beyond, reminded 
one in.some parts of the Thames. We were quite untroubled by 
mosquitos, which was an agreeable surprise, and. only the strange 
aromatic. smell wafted now and then from the shore made me realise 
that I was in the tropics. Then the sun went down in more gorgeous 
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colours than I can describe, leaving the river gold and crimson just for 
a few minutes: when it was suddenly night, and the lights of our little 
steamer and of the lighters we were towing shone out brightly. At 
nine o'clock (we had left Beira at half-past three) we reached Fontes- 
villa, which place I can honestly say I never saw; for at grey dawn 
we took train. It was a rather primitive affair; but it conveyed 
us quite satisfactorily and safely, if somewhat slowly, through the 
Fontesvilla flats (or swamps), then quite dry and swarming with 
game, all grazing unconcernedly as we passed along. Some zebra 
threw up their heads and galloped a: little way, but the large 
buck and wild pigs took no notice of us. There were, quantities 
of guinea fowl, too, and many other creatures that I cannot remember 
now. All through the long hot day our struggling little engine tugged 
us steadily onwards and upwards through the apparently endless. forest 
of Chirova ; some trees with deliciously sweet smelling flowers bending 
so low that I was able to snatch the blossoms as we went by. - And 
here I must say that our journey was made delightfully. easy and 
comfortable by the kindness of Colonel Machado, the Portuguese 
Governor at Beira, whose guests we had been for a night and with 
whom we travelled to the end of the railway, where he came to 
perform the ceremony of opening the last thirty miles of the line, which: 
had only just been completed and on which, I think, we were the first: 
travellers. Seven o’clock that evening saw us at the terminus on the 
Mudichira River, and here we found two officials: of the Chartered 
Company, who did everything. in their power to make us comfortable. 
They took any amount of trouble, and were so unselfish in their arrange- 
ments as to turn out of their huts to give them to us and sleeping 
anywhere themselves. We found quite a sumptuous feast laid out on a 
table made of barrels covered with clean white limbo and lit by many. 
candles stuck into empty bottles, and here we dined and drank cham- 
pagne, our kind hosts insisting upon waiting on us before they ate 
anything themselves, Early next morning our friend, Colonel Machado, 
left again for Beira. But it was twelve days before we ourselves could, 
get away, owing to the difficulty of getting bearers ; so we camped in. 
some empty huts a little higher up the river, and there awaited the. 
arrival of our gang of “ Boys” as patiently as we could. They came at 
last, and one splendid morning—(the mornings in South-East | Africa 
even in the hot weather and in the low Veldt are glorious)—we started 
off, a long black string headed by my husband with a rifle, myself and 
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my maid in machelas,a kind of litter (from which we were very soon 
glad to alight, and walk), and our white man-servant. Our march of 
thirty-five miles, done in two days and absolutely without adventure of 
any kind, is a march never under any circumstances to be taken again, 
for the railway runs to Chimoio now (which is beyond the fly-belt), and 
there we now found our horses and wagons waiting for us. From this 
point my husband and I rode, the retinue following with the wagons, 
and a lovelier country than that we passed through it would be hard to 
imagine. It was early spring ; and Veldt and trees were all the freshest 
green, mixed with a wonderful red shade which some of the trees take 
when they come into leaf. The whole effect was most beautiful, and 
made one think of what the Vale of Clwydd might have been before 
there were fields and fences. I was often reminded, too, of parts of 
Shropshire. 

And so, camping at night and journeying in the cool parts of the 
day, we reached Umtali, nestled at the foot of its wooded hills. Here 
we heard the first really authentic news of the Matabele Campaign, 
which was in full swing. (Even then a weekly post-cart ran between 
Salisbury and Umtali, drawn by oxen, which were changed at each 
post station by the way, and carrying a fair number of passengers.) 
Here, too, we spent a week, camping out part of the time in the 
Panhalanga Hills, where there was a great deal of mining, and where 
the climate was delightfully fresh and breezy during the day, and almost 
cold“at night, and this at the hottest season, for the two months before 
the rains begin are always the hottest of the year. We were well 
supplied with milk and excellent vegetables from the farm of an 
enterprising settler in the valley: and some Prospectors brought us 
wallflowers, pinks, and geraniums from their garden higher up in the 
range. Also a kitten! which travelled a part of the way to Salisbury 
in the pocket of my coat. 

The journey from Umtali to Salisbury was very much the same. 
But a heavy thunderstorm or two came on to warn us that we should 
only just get in before the rains. They began in earnest on the very 
day of our arrival at Salisbury, considerately waiting, however, until the 
evening, while we rode up to the door of the Administration Mess Hut 
exactly at luncheon time. I was delighted with my first view of the 
place: the air was so wonderfully fresh and invigorating after the heat of 
the lower Veldt, while the sense of space and freedom was indescribable, 
for Salisbury stands in an immense plain, broken here and there by low 
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wooded hills or kopjes, and nothing stops the fresh breeze that always 
blows across it. We were very hospitably received by Mr. Duncan, then 
acting as Administrator, Dr. Jameson being absent in Matabeleland, and 
the Mess Hut, with its long table laid for any number of chance guests, 
was most comfortable ; and here we met Mr. Gedge, of Zhe Times, on 
his way down from Mombasa, attended by two Mahommedan servants 
dressed in white with turbans. After luncheon Mr. Duncan showed us 
the town, at least the official part of it: the business part being at that 
time quite three-quarters of a mile off, built at the foot of a kopje, from 
which it took its name, and divided from the “ Causeway,” as the 
Government side was called, by a bit of marshy ground, since drained 
and almost bridged across by divers buildings. I was very cheerfully 
impressed by the appearance of the Government Offices, all built of red 
brick with the inevitable corrugated iron roof, but very neatly finished 
with boarded. floors and ceilings, the latter and the furniture nicely 
stained, which gave it all a very comfortable and prosperous aspect. 
It seemed so wonderful indeed to find a good English telegraph and 
post office at what then. appeared to be the very northern limit of our 
enterprise ; but that wonder, like many others, died away as one began 
to realise the power and energy of the master mind which was working 
these transformations. One soon learned that arrangements for the 
northern extension of the wire were already being hurried on, and when, 
twenty months later, we left Salisbury, the office at Blantyre, some 
three hundred miles to the north, was quite a matter of ancient history. 

Meanwhile, we settled down in a good-sized cottage built of brick ; 
but, alas! with no boarded floors and ceilings. They were as yet too 
costly a luxury for ordinary private enterprise; so our floors were of 
brick, and our ceilings of white, clean calico, and to my great delight 
there was a garden full of rose trees, planted a little while before. The 
house had been occupied by the resident magistrate (then in Matabele- 
land), and I enjoyed the benefit of his love for flowers. Everything grew 
like magic. Tremendous thunderstorms of rain at night left the 
mornings fair and fresh as in an English April, though with warmer 
sun; and in a very short time the garden was a mass of brilliant 
blossoms. Our -residence was suburban, and the butcher and baker 
called for orders every morning, in the early days on foot, but later with 
carts—just as in,London! Natives came in gangs for work, and we 
employed a good many one way and another, the small boys, or 
piccaninnies as they are called, being much the best. Certainly a 
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bright day dawned for the miserable, hunted Mashona, when the 
Chartered Company came in and delivered him from the savage 
Matabele, and gave him the means of living happily and well. Wages 
for any intelligent native labour is high; and it is amusing to hear 
people at home sometimes rather pitying the poor Kaffir for having to 
work, quite overlooking the fact-—-or perhaps being unaware of it—that 
they are paid at rates which numbers of fellow-countrymen at home 
would be thankful to get the chance of: the monthly hire of a boy 
who can make himself really useful about horses or in the house being 
from two pounds to six pounds, with food, while the raw Kaffirs who 
work in the mines get one pound to two pounds ten shillings, with food. 
Nothing impressed me more during the time I lived in Rhodesia than 
the admirable manner in which the Administrator of the Chartered 
Company managed the natives, both Mashona and afterwards Matabele, 
the perfect law and order which always prevailed under his rule, the 
safety one lived in, both as to one’s-self and as to one’s possessions, for 
we left our doors and windows open without the slightest fear of either 
the natives or the rougher whites. I have often left things out in the 
verandah and even in the garden at night, and not once was anything 
taken. Burglaries, street rows, and robberies, friction between Whites 
and Blacks—these things and the like were unknown, even at Bulawayo, 
where the population had grown to something like five thousand. In 
those twenty months, which passed so quickly at Salisbury, we saw it 
grow from Fort Salisbury into a widespread, rapidly-increasing town. 
The Hospital changed from two small cottages and a cluster of huts 
into a fine brick building fenced within neatly kept grounds, with every 
modern convenience, and with every obtainable comfort provided by 
the Chartered Company, under the management of a band of noble 
women, who had risked their lives to come there in the earliest days, 
when even food was scarce, and a tent was their only shelter through 
all the long rainy season. The Administration Camp, too, changed ; 
the huts were swept away, and houses and gardens sprang up like 
mushrooms, each outdoing the last in comfort and completeness. 
Excellent reports were coming in from all the mining centres, and 
moving every one to the greatest confidence ; and the glorious climate 
in itself made life pleasant. It is not easy to feel gloomy under 
ordinary circumstances on a morning like an idealised English October, 
with just a touch of frost in the air, the dewdrops sparkling on every 
bush and blade of grass, and the sun flooding everything with light and 
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life; and that is winter in Rhodesia. Believe me, nobody who has not 
tasted a morning in the High Veldt can form any idea of its fresh and 
inspiring beauty, ! 

Personally, I found the life most pleasant as well as profitable ; for, 
having set up a dairy and a fowl-yard for our own convenience, I very 
soon found that by selling what we did not want I was easily able to 
pay for all my labour, and so to keep ourselves free of cost in milk 
and butter and eggs. Fowls need a great deal of care, as they are 
somewhat difficult to keep in health; so I could always get eight 
shillings a dozen for eggs, and from three shillings to six shillings a 
pound for butter, according to the time of year. This was at Salisbury ; 
but at Bulawayo good butter often sold for seventeen shillings a pound, 
and eggs for fifteen shillings a dozen. These prices gave a new zest to 
farming ; and though there are such drawbacks as locusts and fowl- 
sickness, I never found either interfere very materially with my profits, 
at the same time that the constant occupation and interest, with a life 
lived almost wholly out-of doors, were healthy in the extreme. One's 
rooms being all on the ground floor, the first thing in the morning was 
to step out into the garden to see what new wonders had come up in 
the night, and watch our Zulu cook, who was also head gardener, 
raking the beds and walks, all which he did most neatly. From 
breakfast time till about half-past four I was generally alone, as my 
husband’s business took him away in those hours; but for me they 
were very full of housework and dairy and chicken-farming (all 
demanding the closest supervision), and on one day in the week a 
certain amount of starching and ironing, of which, however, my maid 
did the greater part. Then after tea we generally rode (there are 
charming rides round Salisbury), or took a stroll, or did a little 
gardening. In our rides we were generally joined by some of the 
many friends who came and went; and they often dined with us, 
and we with them; at first in a very primitive way, but latterly in a 
quite civilised fashion—more comfortable, though perhaps less amusing, 
than the other form. But there were very few days without a visit 
at some time or other to the Hospital and our dear friend Mother 
Patrick, to whose kindness and sympathy I owe so much of the 
brightness of my life in Rhodesia. 

But if Salisbury was growing steadily, it was nothing in this respect 
to Bulawayo, which seemed to run like wildfire even from the day 
of occupation. One could scarce believe the reports of its progress ; 
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but when eventually my husband took me there, I found that the 
year-and-a-half-old town was still more wonderful than I had expected 
it to be, and, moreover, was literally crowded with busy people, all full 
of hope and energy, well pleased with their prospects and their work, 
and confident that Rhodesia, in general, and Bulawayo, in particular, 
were going to be a very “big thing.” It was intensely intcresting to 
see this latest off-shoot of our civilisation thus springing into life—such 
full and vigorous life, too, that it seemed to grow without effort. And 
it was more than interesting—it was cheering and stimulating in the 
highest degree to know and feel that here, indeed, was an outlet for 
the waste energy and character which could find no room in the Mother 
Land at home. Here, indeed, was a living for all who would work, 
and no bare living either, but a career with hope and promise ahead, 
and the benefit of a splendid climate into the bargain. I spent a compara- 
tively short time in Bulawayo, as we had settled to come home for a time 
on business ; and my last experience of the country was a drive there- 
from to Pietersburg, a distance of some three hundred and thirty miles, 
in our little American wagon, drawn by six mules, accompanied by 
my maid and two Cape boys, the drivers. My husband’s business 
detained him till the last moment; and as the coach journey was 
rather too rough for me I went on in front in our own wagon, travelling 
most of the day and early morning, and sleeping at night in the wagon 
at the wayside stores and post-stations. It was a twelve days’ drive ; 
and I think the fact that such a journey for a woman was not only 
possible, but absolutely safe and comfortable, speaks volumes for the 
Administration. Everywhere I stopped I met with the same extreme 
civility, the people at the rough little stores doing all they could think 
of to make me comfortable, and giving me presents of milk and eggs 
and fowls in the nicest and kindest way imaginable. 

I left the country filled with respect and admiration for Mr. Rhodes, 
the man whose genius had created it. By my own happy life there 
I measured the happiness and hope which his genius and daring had 
placed within reach of his fellow-countrymen and fellow-countrywomen. 
I felt grateful to him for myself and for them. And now, when the 
Daily Papers, too full of familiar names, are sad reading for any one 
who loves Rhodesia, I know that I am but one of many thousands who 
remember him, and will always remember him, with gratitude and pride. 


CIIARLOTTE J. PAULET. 
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HE situation in Rhodesia, owing to the native rising, is attracting 
TT so much public interest, that it may not be amiss for me to 
give some facts and details concerning the numbers and 
tactics of the Matabele. Having spent the greater part of the 
last six years in the ccuntry, and having taken part in the first 
expedition into Mashonaland in 1890, and also in the Matabeleland 
campaign of 1893, I am qualified, perhaps, to speak with a certain 
confidence: my object in speaking at all being that of lessening the 
extreme feeling of alarm which, I think, has been unduly excited by 
wild statements and the’ hotchpotch of contradictory news sent home 
from various sources in South Africa. 

Prior to the downfall of Lobengula in 1893, the Matabele nation 
was considered by the best informed to be the last savage race still 
capable, by reason of its military organisation, of barring the com- 
paratively easy advance of civilisation from north of the Limpopo to 
the Nile Provinces and those regions of North Africa yet held by the 
fanatical dervishes. But I think I shall be able to show that the 
Matabele, as a fighting power, were largely overrated: that their 
prestige was chiefly due (1) to the inferiority of the neighbouring 
tribes which they were in the habit of raiding, with little danger 
to themselves; and (2) to the warlike renown of the Zulu race, of 
which they are an offshoot. 

After the occupation, with the full consent of Lobengula, of 
Mashonaland in 1890, it was hoped that the Matabele, impressed 
with the advantages of civilisation and the security of a settled 
government, would gradually forego their marauding instincts and 
become absorbed in more peaceful occupations. With this object 
in view, the European officials endeavoured, with all possible tact 
and care, to conciliate Lobengula and his savage hordes. This 
peaceful policy, however, proved of no avail, and after repeated insults 
and acts of aggression on the part of ‘the natives, the famous Victoria 
Raid in July, 1893, brought matters to a climax. The Matabele impis, 
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possibly encouraged by the extreme forbearance hitherto exercised by 
the handful of European settlers in Mashonaland, even went so far as 
to kill the native servants in the streets of the Victoria township, and 
under the very eyes of their white masters. It then became plain that 
immediate action was imperative, and that the Matabele power must 
be broken once and for all, or that the whites must submit to anni- 
hilation or at least to expulsion from their adopted country. It is 
matter of history how gallantly the Mashonaland Pioneers responded 
to the call of the Administrator in that crisis, and how a small force 
(all that was available) not only drove back the marauding hordes, 
but utterly and completely broke the Matabele power. This result 
was largely achieved by the Mashonaland column; this force, 
numbering but six hundred and fifty Europeans, accompanied by a 
few hundred friendly Mashonas, defeated, in the two fights of Shangani 
and Bembezi, all the crack regiments, and occupied Bulawayo before 
the Southern column—of four hundred whites and some two thousand 
native allies—had time to effect a junction. The Southern column, 
however, was most active and useful afterwards in the final pacification 
of the country. 

It is difficult even now to estimate the exact numbers of the native 
population when the hostilities occurred in 1893. It is, however, 
roughly estimated that, including all classes, the total amounted to 
from one hundred and fifty thousand to two hundred thousand, 
men, women, and children included. This total was made up of 
three distinct classes, viz.:—the pure Matabele or Abezanzi, some 
twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand; the Abenhla (the original 
inhabitants before the Matabele conquest); and the Amaholis, or 
slaves of every nationality, captured from time to time from the 
neighbouring tribes, and numbering at least two-thirds of the whole. 
On the above estimate, which can be taken as a fairly correct one, it 
will be seen that in 1893 the total of able-bodied men in Matabeleland 
amounted to something between forty thousand and fifty thousand, of 
which but five thousand to six thousand were pure Matabele, the 
balance being very poor material for fighting purposes. 

The Matabele proper chiefly occupied the more or less open plateau, 
between the Gwelo and Kami Rivers, and covered an area of about 
one hundred and twenty miles east and west by fifty miles north and 
south; while the slave population, exclusive of that part of it which 
was with the Matabele in their military kraals, was chiefly distributed 
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about the surrounding country, which includes, to the south, the 
Selukwe, Belingwe, Filibusi, and Gwanda Goldbelts, the Matopo 
Hills, and the Tati district (all more or less well wooded and hilly 
country), the bushy granite country between the Kami and Guai 
Rivers to the west, and the forest country to the north towards the 
Zambesi, including the populous districts of Inyoka and Mavene. For 
military purposes and government the country was divided into five 
divisions: the Ikapa, Amhlope, Mabuto, Bulawayo, and the Ikanda 
or Amnyama, each controlled by a head induna, directly responsible to 
the King. The Bulawayo division was specially formed by Lobengula, 
and this comprised the Umbezu, Ingubu, Insuka, Isezeba, and Insezwa 
regiments, all of which were created and organised by him on his 
accession to power. 

Each division was subdivided into military kraals, from which the 
regiments were recruited. The principal regiments, ten in number, 
were named as follows:—The Umbezu (1,200), Ingubu (800), Insuka 
(800), Umhlahlangela (700), Isezeba (500), Mclecho (500), Insezwa (500), 
In’nobo (500), Inhlati (500), Imzinyati (500), total numbers about 6,500. 
They were chiefly recruited from the Abezanzi, formed the most effective 
fighting force of the country, and in case of emergency they could be 
supported by the principal towns of Bulawayo—Impandine, Elebene, 
En’ca, Induba, Inyangen, Mavene, and others, which among them 
could turn out some 8,000 to 9,000 men of inferior fighting qualities, 
and thus make up a fighting total some 15,000 strong. Mjan,a man 
about sixty years of age, commander of the Umbezu Regiment, was 
also commander-in-chief of the combined impis, and each of the 
regiments and military towns was commanded by a chief induna, with 
subordinate indunas serving under him. 

The three best fighting regiments were the Umbezu and Ingubu, 
which formed the royal bodyguard, and the Insuka. ‘The other seven 
were very poor by comparison, being mixed and partially recruited 
from the Amaholis. The first two were composed of well-seasoned 
warriors, whose average age ranged from thirty-five to forty years, 
while the Insuka was composed of younger men, averaging thirty years 
or under. Most of the thousand Martinis belonging to the King were 
distributed among the three crack regiments, whilst almost every man, 
in addition to the ordinary assegais, carried a gun of sorts—elephant 
guns and muzzle-loaders of every variety. The other seven regiments 
and towns had only a small percentage of rifles, and were for the most 
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part merely armed with assegais, knobkerries (clubs), and shields. The 
warriors did not wear their headdresses and capes of ostrich feathers 
on the warpath: both these, with the big oxhide shields, were merely 
used once a year at the annual war-dance before the King. Their only 
ornaments and clothing in war time were top-knots of various shapes 
and sizes made of small feathers, dried grass, or other material, worn 
like forage caps on one side of the head, or“broad bands or pads of 
otter skin above the forehead, with anklets and armlets of cows’ hair, 
a short apron of brayed hide, and raw-hide sandals. Those armed with 
rifles carried one or two stabbing assegais of inferior make as com- 
pared to those of the Zulus: the blades varying in shape and in size 
from a few inches to eighteen inches in length, the shafts some four 
feet long ; while, as a rule, only those armed with assegais without rifles 
carried oval oxhide shields from three to four feet long by eighteen 
inches to two feet wide. 

The regimental drill and exercises were limited: were mostly 
confined, indeed, to the annual review or war-dance of the assembled 
regiments before the King at Bulawayo, at the conclusion of which 
ceremony the King, after throwing an assegai in the direction of the 
district to be raided during the course of that year, detailed which 
regiments should take part in the raid. Again, the tactics of the 
Matabele were most crude. They had abandoned the well-known 
crescent or horn formation of the Zulus, for loose skirmishing order. 
One of the most favourite methods of attack was to encircle the foe at 
night, by creeping up in masses, under cover of the darkness, so as to 
effect a sudden rush simultaneously from all sides at the first signs of dawn 
or shortly before daylight. These tactics were used in the first collision 
at Shangani in 1893, when some five thousand warriors crept up during 
the night, and completely surrounded our laager. Special instructions 
had been given by Mjan that no shot should be fired, but that there 
should be a general rush-in with the assegai, in the hope of taking our 
laager by surprise. The fact that our friendlies were encamped some 
eight hundred yards in rear of the laager foiled this desperate device ; 
for, while the enemy was moving to surround the laager, he fell quite 
unexpectedly upon the native camp, firing commenced, and sufficient 
warning was given to our pickets to avoid surprise. Under cover of 
the darkness he approached, it is true, to within one hundred yards, but 
he never ventured within four hundred yards after daylight had set in. 

His tactics at the next important fight, which took place near the 
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Bembezi River, were totally different. It had been intended that the 
Umbezu and Ingubu regiments, with the town of Bulawayo, should 
reinforce the army beaten at the Shangani, and that the combiried 
impis should attack our column on the march in a tract of bushy 
country some twenty miles from Bulawayo. But we had moved so 
quickly that we had passed through the bush and laagered in the open 
about one hour before the junction had been effected ; and instead of 
waiting for a more favourable chance, the reinforcements came on as 
soon as our laager was sighted. The main attack was delivered by 
the two crack regiments, about one thousand seven hundred strong, 
who advanced in extended order through the bush with the greatest 
determination, and consequently suffered very heavy loss. The Insuka 
and Isezeba regiments in the meantime attempted a diversion by a 
flank movement; but the country being open on that side, and they 
no doubt discouraged by their severe defeat of the week before, they 
never came within one thousand yards of us. The remainder, amount- 
ing to about five thousand, contented themselves with supporting from 
the rear, and never came on at all-—in fact did not venture to show 
themselves. 

The natives never made a serious stand after these two fights, 
and Bulawayo was abandoned, the magazine being blown up, and 
was occupied by our force practically without further opposition. In 
the meantime the Southern column, under Colonel Goold-Adams, 
encountered and defeated a weak force of the Ikapa (South-Eastern 
division). This force was commanded by Gambo, the head induna of 
that division ; and at the time when hostilities took place, Gambo was 
under suspicion and in great disfavour with the King, who, for that 
reason, would entrust the whole force with one hundred rifles and 
one thousand rounds of ammunition only. 

What was most striking throughout was the want of good leader- 
ship and the absence of cohesion between the combined regiments 
Altogether it was estimated that the total Matabele loss in 1893 
amounted to five thousand, including those who died of wounds, 
starvation, and small-pox, which latter disease was raging throughout 
the country in 1893. It is obvious that the Matabele proper, the 
only real fighters of the nation, experienced the greatest loss. The 
Umbezu and Ingubu regiments were decimated, and it may be safely 
assumed, I think, that the ruling race lost at least three thousand men, 
or about one-half of the total effective force. In fact the military 
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system was completely broken; most of the pluckiest indunas were 
killed ; the large military kraals ceased to exist. Within three months 
after the occupation of Bulawayo all the head indunas had tendered 
their submission, and upwards of four thousand rifles of various sorts, 
and many thousand assegais, were given up. Then, early in 1894, a 
Land Commission, specially approved by the Imperial Government, 
selected two large tracts of territory, one between the Gwai and Kami 
Rivers, the other to the north of Bulawayo, as reserves for such natives 
as might wish to live apart from the Europeans. A considerable 
number settled in these reserves; but the majority preferred to remain 
either on the European farms, or else in the districts in which they 
had previously dwelt. This order of things especially applies to the 
Southern portion of Matabeleland, including the Matopo Hills and 
the Tati districts, where the distribution of the natives, mostly 
Amaholi, has remained practically unchanged. 

It would be premature, with only the contradictory information to 
hand, for me to give a definite opinion as to the cause, origin, or 
extent of the Matabele rising. But from the most trustworthy 
information reccived, it is partial—not universal: the Matabele proper 
have not generally gone in for it, but it is largely the work 
of a portion of the Amaholi. It must be remembered that in 
Lobengula’s time the Amaholi were governed with an iron hand: that 
hundreds of them were put to death from time to time with or without 
provocation ; so that peace amongst the native population was kept 
by a system of bloody terrorism. Naturally since 1893 this method 
of government has been changed for a milder one, and the Amaholi, 
who are little, if any, superior than their neighbours, the Mashonas, in 
the matter of pluck, intelligence, and physique, have taken heart 
since the tyranny of their Abezanzi masters was stopped, and at 
times have shown signs of insubordination. The establishment of large 
native reserves, insisted on by the Imperial Government in 1893, 
though contrary to the advice of local authorities, has also been an 
element of danger to the general peace. They may be all very well in 
theory ; but they are most dangerous in fact, as affording secure refuge 
where the disaffected may collect in large numbers, and conspire with 
impunity. Until recently the conduct of the natives in the more 
populous centres has been carefully watched, and the slightest show 
of insubordination promptly punished. 

It is hard to believe that the present rising occurred without any 
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warnings, and it has yet to be explained what precautions were taken 
against it by the local authorities. The chicf causes, I think, will be 
found to be witchcraft and the witch doctors. Under Lobengula the 
witch doctors were all-powerful next to the King ; and witchcraft, with 
its attendant horrors, was prevalent throughout the country. Suspected 
of witchcraft, not only individuals but also whole kraals were smelt out, 
condemned without trial, and butchered without warning. Since 1893 
witchcraft has been suppressed ; and the witch doctors have naturally 
been abroad amongst those worst satisfied with the change of govern- 
ment, and have, without doubt, been agitating to get back their lost 
power. Recent events have no doubt assisted them in stirring up a 
large number of the natives. To begin with, the greater part of the 
Police Force has been removed to England. Again, the excessive 
drought of the last two seasons the disaffected would most certainly 
impute to the evil influence of the whites. Lastly, and chief of 
all, a very serious outbreak of rinderpest has led to the enforcement 
of most stringent regulations, and to the wholesale destruction of 
infected herds belonging to native owners. 

That the situation, serious at Bulawayo, has at any time been 
dangerous is improbable; and I can hardly imagine that there has 
ever been any likelihood of an attempted assault of the town by 
the natives, for that would have been in the face of Matabele history. 
it is shown by the news sent home, that Mjan, the late commander-in- 
chief, has not taken part in the rebellion ; and that should mean that the 
greater portion of the Matabele proper, including the broken regiments 
of the Umbezu, Ingubu, and Insuka, have also taken no part in it. It 
is clear, too, that Gambo, the head of the Ikapa division, upwards of 
one-fourth. of the native population, has also remained loyal, and this 
should account for the contradictory news (1) that Bulawayo has been 
completely surrounded, and (2) that the mails are running daily to 
and from Mafeking. It is certain that we have to deplore the loss of 
many useful and innocent lives through the treachery of the natives, 
and it is certain that Rhodesians have shown individual acts of 
heroism and the same gallant spirit and pluck that they did in the 
crisis of 1893, and that, though only small parties have been sent out, 
these have bravely held their own in the face of heavy odds. It was 
right that the first consideration should be the women and children. 
But, once these were placed in a position of safety, a movable force at 
least three hundred strong should have taken the field, and scoured the 
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country for the effective protection of the town and punishing the 
rebels. 

The position of the whites in Rhodesia now, as compared to 1893, 
is that in Mashonaland less than three years ago the male population 
was something under one thousand, all told, with an armament of less 
than one thousand rifles, eight machine guns, two 7-pounders, and a 
quick-firing 1-pounder Hotchkiss ; whereas the total now must be some 
seven thousand men in Matabeleland and Mashonaland, and, unless 
arms have been sent out of the country by order of the Imperial 
authorities, there should be available, chiefly at the central stores at 
Salisbury, Umtali, and Bulawayo, one thousand two hundred Lee- 
Metfords, some four hundred Martinis, and three hundred Winchesters 
(exclusive of rifles owned privately): together with six Maxims, nine 
other machine and shell guns of various types, including 7-pounders 
and Hotchkiss, and for ammunition nearly one million rounds of Lee- 
Metford, five hundred thousand Martini, and a large quantity of 
Winchester. The Rhodesia Horse, a volunteer force organised through- 
out Rhodesia last year, had upwards of one thousand men enrolled, 
besides a permanent staff and police of one hundred and twenty more. 
Again, in 1893, the handful of settlers had to face the problem of 
invading an unconquered country and of meeting Lobengula’s whole 
power, such as it was, with its military organisation intact: whereas 
now, firmly established in strong centres like Bulawayo and the 
Gwelo, they have to contend against what, at the most, can be but 
disorganised bodies of badly-armed natives. That the natives are 
supplied with many rifles or with ammunition in any quantity is 
impossible: unless (of course) they have been supplied by hostile 
agents—which is scarce credible, and which would be too infamous 
if true. It was at first reported that the native police had gone over ; 
but these numbered three hundred only, and we have since been 
informed that but a few defaulted, and that the others were disarmed. 

It is apparent to any one acquainted with the features of the 
country that, while Bulawayo has been daily expecting an attack from 
the Matabele, the Matabele have been awaiting an attack from the 
whites, and’ that they have collected in the difficult country of the 
Matopo Hills to the south-east and the thick bush to the west of 
Bulawayo, and round Shiloh and Mavene to the north. It would 
seem, too, that they have not ventured to leave the protection of the 
hills and the thick bush except to raid cattle or to attempt to cut off 
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small parties of whites. Under the circumstances, what was wanted 
was a strong leader with a free hand. Given such a leader, and a 
following of men like Napier, Spreckley, and the rest, and I question if 
the rising would not have been quenched at the outset. 

What, however, was decided on was temporary inaction, encouraged 
—even ordered—by the Imperial authorities:—when the chief danger 
was, not an attack on Bulawayo, but that Gambo and the Ikapa 
division might not remain loyal, for in that case the road to the 
south would have been closed, and Bulawayo, cut off from supplies, 
might well have run short of food. The establishment of fortified 
posts along the most difficult bits of road was a wise precaution : 
inasmuch as it was likely to protect the road itself, and to deter 
the Ikapa division from joining the rebels if they had a mind to 
do so. But why send four hundred men where less than half the 
number should have sufficed? especially when these, probably some of 
the best fighting material of the white population, would have been 
invaluable as the nucleus of an effective field force? Mr. Rhodes, 
however, is shortly due in Bulawayo, and Lord Grey, whose admirable 
journey thither is much to be commended, has already arrived ; and 
I think we may confidently anticipate more active measures. 

The danger of the future is that as soon as the reinforcements 
arrive, the natives will not be induced to make a stand, but will 
disperse into the bush, both westwards and northwards, where it will 
be hard to follow them ; and that they will then lay aside what arms 
they may have, so that it will not be easy to distinguish rebels 
from true men. For the safety of the country, and for the re-establish- 
ment of a general sense of security throughout Matabeleland, it is 
essential that the Amaholi population be taught a lesson, and a 
proper retribution be exacted for the cold-blooded and treacherous 
murders of many innocent persons. The natives in the Matopo Hills 
will, however, probably hold their ground in the fancied security of the 
broken country; so the district should be swept by an efficient force. 
Though I do not anticipate any serious resistance, this will take some 
time, and for the purpose a force of Soudanese, Basutos, or even 
Khama’s men, would be better than the European reinforcements bound 
for Bulawayo ; for native levies, unhampered by boots and other articles 
of European clothing, are far better adapted for this kind of guerilla 
warfare. But even when the natives have been finally dispersed, 
I fear that a considerable time must elapse before confidence will 
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be completely restored, and before the whites will venture to settle down 
once more to their prospecting and farming, especially in the outlying 
districts. 

The most serious question, however, not only in Matabeleland, but 
throughout South Africa, is the plague of rinderpest which is now 
decimating the cattle in Matabeleland and other districts. As I have 
stated, I believe this plague will be found to have been a primary cause 
of the native rising, and I see in it a source of grave danger in the 
immediate future to the peace of the vast native population throughout 
South Africa. 

For some time past the country between Kimberley, Mafeking, and 
Bulawayo, a distance of seven hundred and fifty miles, including two 
hundred miles of railway, has been practically without police or military 
protection. The immense progress of late years in the development of 
the riches of South Africa has made, or at least is making, it a territory 
of the first importance to the Empire, and the British garrison that was 
sufficient in the past has become ridiculously insufficient if British 
supremacy throughout South Africa is to be maintained. It is there- 
fore with satisfaction that I have heard of reinforcements to the Cape, 
small as they are. For I hope that their despatch may lead to the 
establishment of a permanent military station at Mafeking. 


J. WILLOUGHBY. 

















